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AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA 


we few years ago, during Dr. Arundell 
Esdaile’s visit to the United States, Pro- 
fessor Warner Rice, of the University of 
Michigan, suggested to him that the English 
Association and the American National 
Council of Teachers of English, especially the 
College Section of the Council, might profit- 
ably co-operate. Eventually a plan of co- 
operation was drafted and approved for the 
English Association by its Committee and for 
the National Council by the College Section 
Committee and the Council’s Board of 
Directors. 

As a result of these negotiations it is now 
possible for members of the English Association 
to become associate members of the American 
National Council of Teachers of English.' 

The National Council of Teachers of English 
is primarily interested in the study and teach- 
ing of the English language and literature. 
Practically all of its 9,000 members are them- 
selves teachers, at, academic levels ranging 
from the graduate schools of the universities 
to the lower elementary grades. Each of its 
three Sections—College, High School, and 
Elementary School—elects its own Section 
Committee and representatives on the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Directors. The chairman of each 
Section Committee is ex officio a member of the 
Council’s Executive Committee. Each Section, 





' The annual subscription for Associate Members 
is five shillings, and entitles them to receive three 
issues of College English—members who wish to become 
Associate members of the N.C.T.E. should send their 
application with the subscription to the Secretary of the 
English Association. 
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too, has its own official organ—which for the 
College Section is College English. The Council 
has issued a number of monographs, chiefly 
through the D. Appleton-Century Company, 
and publishes pamphlets with its own imprint. 
Its general policy is to publish or sponsor only 
works which seem clearly needed but which are 
likely to yield too small a profit to make them 
acceptable to commercial publishing houses. 

The Council. was organized in November 
1911. It had a single organ, The English 
Journal, which was purely pedagogic and 
attempted to cover all levels of instruction. In 
1928 the editor launched a College Edition of 
the Journal, still chiefly pedagogic ;*in 1939 this 
developed into College English, with its con- 
siderable content of literary criticism. Two of 
the four general sessions of the Annual Meeting 
of the entire Council are devoted to literature, 
with authors and professional critics as the 
speakers. 

College English devotes about half its major 
articles to literature. These papers do not 
invade the fields of specialist research (which 
are adequately covered by such journals as , 
PMLA and the Philological Quarterly), but are 
essays of general critical interest. The topics 
range from Shakespeare to contemporary 
works and authors. An equal number ofshorter 
articles discuss problems of the college curri- 
culum in English and methods of instruction. 
News, a survey of articles pertinent to college 
and university teaching, thumbnail reviews of 
belles lettres and non-fiction of general interest, 
and a few longer reviews fill the remainder of 
the sixty-four or more double-column pages in 





the eight monthly issues published each year 
(October to May). The editors of College 
English are assisted by a subscriber-elected 
board of advisers, which now consists of seven- 
teen professors from thirteen universities. 

It has also been arranged that College English 
and English should publish respectively an 
‘exchange’ article on the trends of contempor- 
ary literature in our two countries. Dr. H. V. 


AN EXCHANGE WITH AMERICA 





Routh has written an article entitled “The 
Quest for currents in contemporary English 
literature’, which has already gone to America 
for publication in College English, and English, 
in its turn, will publish an article on ‘Current 
American Literature’. The American contri- 
bution has not, however, reached us in time 
for inclusion in this Number, but it will be 
printed in our next. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
Harley Granville-Barker 


HE death of Harley Granville-Barker robs 

both stage and literature of a unique per- 
sonality, and the English Association mourns 
the loss of one of the most brilliant of its former 
Presidents. 

To his many and varied activities Granville- 
Barker brought a luminous mind, a lucid, 
glittering, and persuasive style, and a passion 
for all that is highest in the art of the theatre. 
His versatility was remarkable. As an actor he 
created Frank in Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession, Keegan in John Bull’s Other Island, 
Tanner in Man and Superman, Cusins in Major 
Barbara, and Dubedat in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
He wrote at least two plays of first-rate quality, 
The Madras House and The Voysey Inheritance; 
his production of Twelfth Night at the Savoy 
before the Great War is still remembered by 
many as the most satisfying Shakespearian 
production seen in our generation; as a critic 
his Prefaces to Shakespeare are likely to prove 
a standard guide to producers, actors, and 
readers, while the elaborate scheme he pub- 
lished for operating a National Theatre exhi- 
bited not only his zeal for a public cause but 
his grasp of practical problems and of detail. 

If he had a limitation, it was almost exces- 
sive versatility, which prevented him from 
reaching the highest summit in any one sphere, 
yet all that he did and wrote was for the theatre, 
and thus the many facets of his energy secured 
a dramatic unity. Indeed one cannot over- 
estimate the value to drama of an actor and 
producer of Granville-Barker’s academic ac- 
complishment or of a literary commentator on 
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the stage endowed with such theatrical ex- 
perience. Probably the strongest achievement 
in his lifework was his practical refutation of 
Charles Lamb’s defeatist dictum that he pre- 
ferred to read Shakespeare than to see him 
acted. Had Lamb seen the Savoy Twelfth 
Night he might have changed his view. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare 
A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy with 
Barker’s Prefaces. It had become customary to 
regard Bradley as the zenith of Shakespearian 
criticism since Coleridge. But though monu- 
mental in its kind Shakespearean Tragedy seems 
often as aloof from the theatre (which after all 
was the centre and purpose of Shakespeare’s 
life) as the scholar’s study. Shakespeare 
emerges majestically as prophet, poet, and 
philosopher, but not as what he also, and 
essentially, was, a practical playwright coping 
with inspired, careless competence with the 
concrete problems of the busiest and most 
business-like of the artistic professions. It 
remained for the Prefaces of Granville-Barker 
to bring back Shakespearian criticism from the 
lecture hall to the boards, to direct, by masterly 
interpretation, the traffic of the Shakespearian 
stage, and yet to do so with an acute sense of 
the dramatist’s aesthetic stature. The last 
published Preface was to Othello. Granville- 
Barker might, with full justice, have taken 
leave of life with but one letter altered in 
Othello’s claim— ; 

‘I have done the stage some service, and they 

know it.’ 
G. B. 
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THE PLAYS OF AUGUST STRINDBERG 


By GUY BOAS 


Henrik Ibsen the British public, in- 
structed by William Archer and Bernard 
Shaw, has for long known what to think. 
Stimulated, affronted, and by Ghosts outraged 
in the early years, we have settled down to the 
comfortable conviction that Ibsen is a classic, 
and nothing therefore that he wrote can be 
amiss. If in the beginning some were shocked, 
so others were shocked by the music of Wagner, 
whose Ring nevertheless became for neo- 
Georgian England the hallowed institution 
which Mendelssohn’s Elijah became for the 
Victorians. 

But the reputation of August Strindberg is 
still precarious and alarming. For this his per- 
sonal life is partly responsible. Ibsen was the 
son of a substantial, respectable merchant: 
Strindberg’s father was a small tradesman 
whose relationship with his mother—a bar- 
maid—was legalized only two months before 
the child’s birth. During Strindberg’s child- 
hood ten members of the prolific family 
inhabited three small rooms, and, though 
Strindberg managed to secure entrance for 
a short time to Upsala University, he was too 


‘poor to purchase books. Ibsen contracted an ex- 
tremely happy marriage with the daughter of . 


a Danish rector: Strindberg embarked on three 
marriages, which brought extreme misery to all 
concerned. The dissolution of his first marriage 
with Sigrid Wrangel, formerly the wife of an 
officer, Strindberg describes with harrowing 
eloquence in The Link; he parted from his 
second wife, Freda Uhl, an Austrian authoress, 
after a few years, to launch a literary attack on 


_ matrimony, for which he was prosecuted, and to 


embark on the study of chemistry and psychic 
phenomena which drove him into a private 
asylum; and though he recovered sufficiently 
to attempt a third marriage with Harriet Bosse, 
an actress, this union was also quickfy dis- 
solved and the dramatist was forced to recon- 
cile himself to penurious solitude and failing 
health, relieved only by the study of philology 
and flowers, and by visits from his children, of 
which the three unions had produced five. 
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Such an agitated existence is hardly cal- 
culated to induce confidence in the author’s 
message to mankind, and it is little wonder 
that the public has fastened on Strindberg’s 
expressions of violent antipathy to the female 
sex and to the institution of wedlock as his 
typical obsession. As “The Father’ raves against 
his wife and womanhood from the constriction 
of a straitjacket, as Axel Alberg drives his asser- 
tive artist-wife from the house, as Lady Julie 
cuts her throat rather than submit to the 
brutality of the footman husband she has 
seduced, as the wife of Captain Edgar in The 
Dance of Death watches with satisfaction the 
apoplectic death-throes of her husband whom 
she has driven frantic, as Thelpla, the vampire 
in Creditors, begs belated forgiveness from her 
second husband whom she has frustrated till 
he falls dead in a frenzy, the voice of the 
authentic Strindberg is regarded as audible, 
denouncing God and the Holy Spirit and in- 
jecting poison into a world already sufficiently 
distracted—in fact, like the Russian realistic 
novelists, ‘seeing life as it really is, and then 
proceeding to make it a great deal worse’. 

It is true that no author has ever on occasion 
depicted the female sex in a more hideous light, 
presented it as more implacably hostile to the 
welfare of men, or ascribed to it a greater 
responsibility for life’s agonies. The women of 
Hardy, though they send men’s lives awry, are 
irresponsible agents of an overriding Fate as 
determined to break them as to break their 
husbands. Clytemnestra, Electra, and Phaedra 
are mere innocent pawns in the game of 
Nemesis compared with the deliberate Queens 
of Evil who in Strindberg check their mates. 

Nevertheless, a study of Strindberg’s drama 
in its entirety, apart even from the volume of 
his other writings—poetry, novels, autobio- 
graphy, stories, and essays—suggests that to 
regard this prolific genius merely as an en- 
venomed and crazy misogynist is to take a 
superficial view and to misapprehend one of ' 
the most stimulating personalities of his genera- 
tion. 





Strindberg wrote more than fifty plays— 
melodramas and fairy-plays, crime-plays and 
religious plays, plays on current psychology 
and historical plays delving back to the earliest 
epochs of Swedish history. A just estimate of 
such an author cannot be achieved by know- 
ledge only of half a dozen of his incursions into 
the more lurid aspects of matrimonial mishap. 

Moreover, Strindberg’s animus against 
women proceeded from a philosophy and not 
merely from personal spite. This philosophy 
is expounded in The Dream Play, to the un- 
initiated an incoherent phantasmagoria, to the 
instructed fundamental among Strindberg’s 
works. ; 

The Dream Play postulates that woman is the 
root of all evil. The world, which is Hell, 
came into being because Maya, the world- 
mother, induced Brahma, the divine force, to 
reproduce herself. Thus Spirit, having mated 
with Matter, yearns for spiritual happiness, 
but cannot free itself from Matter: so pleasure 
is perpetually thwarted by pain: and as the 
female element introduced evil into the world 
by subjugating the spiritual, so woman in 
human life destroys the happiness of man. 

Such is the theme, which is considerably 
simpler than the action. An Eastern Goddess, 
the daughter of Indra, in answer to complaints 
from mortals who are highly dissatisfied with 
the conditions of existence, descends from on 
high to examine the problem of human misery. 
In the course of her investigations she en- 
counters symbols of varying lucidity. It is easy 
“ to make deductions from the hands of lawyers 
which are so black that washing them is useless, 
from coal-miners who perpetually moan ‘this 
is Hell’, and from a door guarded by Theo- 
logy; Jurisprudence, Philosophy, and Medicine, 
which, when opened, reveals vacuity. Less 
obvious clues are furnished by an officer im- 
prisoned in a castle surrounded by gigantic 
hollyhocks, a quarantine official disguised as 
a blackamoor, a girl who pastes paper over 
every aperture till the inmates of the house are 
suffocated, and a church organ which turns 
suddenly into Fingal’s cave. The Goddess, 
however, has no difficulty in making up her 
mind on the evidence. The world is an inferno 
from which she departs in despair, through a 
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castle which catches fire as it becomes a 
chrysanthemum, leaving mankind to cast their 
possessions, by way of a general solution, into 
the flames. 

The Dream Play is as susceptible to ridicule 
as the surrealism of Picasso. It is equally pos- 
sible to recognize it as the quintessence of 
Strindberg and of all modern expressionism, 
to salute it as the most original and arresting 
of modern plays, and to perceive that it opens 
out new horizons of art, hitherto unexplored, 
and offering infinite possibilities to a world in 
which Shakespeare has already said everything 
worth saying by orthodox means, Moliére has 
come near to exhausting the possibilities of 
theatrical situation, and Ibsen and Shaw have 
sounded the gamut of social problems: in 
which only the significance of inner conscious- 
ness, instinctive sensibility, and apprehension 
realized through dreams, hypnosis, and mes- 
meric trance remain as new hunting-grounds. 

The Dream Play releases in art the untapped 
and terrifying forces of nuclear energy which 
the splitting of the atom has unleashed in 
science. As Maya disappears into her castle, 
and from the ashes of the castle the chrysan- 
themum evolves, all that is material, human, 
or anthropomorphically superhuman, which 
hitherto has constituted data for thought, is 
discarded as vieu jeu, and the flower symbolizes 
the efflorescence of a new focus for attention, 
the secrets of the universe, too elusive even for 
mind to tune in to, wave-lengths audible only 
to the nerves, the subconscious faculties—the 
submerged portion of the iceberg, potent in 
proportion as its power is hidden, and, till 
impact, untested. 

A reference by Strindberg to his method of 
composition is revealing: ‘During my morning 
walk my thoughts are condensed, and when I 
return from my wanderings I am charged like 
an electric machine. I put on a dry vest, for 
after my walk I am hot. I sit down at my 
writing-table. As soon as I have paper and 
pen réady it bursts out. The words tumble 
over me, and the pen works under high pres- 
sure in order to get everything down. When 
I have written for a while I have a feeling that 
I am floating in space. It is as if a higher will 
than my own makes the pen glide over the 
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paper, guiding it to inscribe the words which 
seem entirely inspired.’ 

This is not the first or only ascription by an 
artist of his work to external power. Even 
Galsworthy fashioning his solid Forsyte furni- 
ture describes himself with writing-pad on 
knee and pipe in mouth, sitting at the receipt 
of custom to take down his characters from the 
ether as they arrive. But while Galsworthy sits, 
Strindberg floats. Entry, in the latter case, 
must be gained to another stratum, a spiritual 
stratosphere outside the range not only of Strife 
and Justice but even of The Tempest; a castle in 
the air must be penetrated, and even that will 
have been metamorphosed into white petals, 
the final psychic-void in which the artist, freed 
not only from matter but from mind, is in 
immediate touch with the essence of his quest. 

The surrealist music, orchestrated in The 
Dream Play into a symphony, sounds more 
intermittently in To Damascus (the symbolic 
allegory of Strindberg’s own tormented life), 
and is heard at its most fantastic in The Spook 
Sonata. 

In this last astonishing work, a nebular ex- 
posure of disillusionment, a Colonel and his 
Wife (the Mummy) have changed their mutual 
love to hate. The Wife segregates herself in a 
closet which contains a statue of herself when 
young, which she worships, and a screen to be 
placed before her bed at her death. The 
Colonel invites Hummel, an aged rival, to a 
spook supper to expose crimes. In the next 
room is Adéle, the Colonel’s daughter, whose 
real father is unexpectedly proclaimed to be 
Hummel. The Mummy Wife, accusing Hum- 
mel of being even a greater monster than her 
husband, mesmerizes him into a closet and 
places before the door the death screen. Adéle 
is engaged to a student whose imagination is 
so poisoned that when he speaks his thoughts 
they strike dumb the strings of Adéle’s harp, 
whereupon Adéle expires behind the death 
screen. Immediately the soul of the student is 
transformed. He prays for divine mercy for 
Adéle. Light pours into the room, and the 
harp hums softly of its own accord a spook sonata. 

The incidents of the action are as fantastic in 
conception as they are in fact: not in them the 
reality lies, but in the strains of the automatic 
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harp, and the effulgence of miraculous light, 
which go one better than the storm in Lear and 
the twangling instruments which hum about 
the ears of Caliban in putting the forces of 
Nature in sympathy with the heart of man. 
For while in Lear the storm is appropriate 
coincidence and the noises of Prospero’s island 
no more than conventional magic, the light 
and sound of The Spook Sonata are no more 
extraordinary than the rest of the play, which, 
being throughout a dream, is neither moye no: 
less abnormal in any of its component parts. 

Less surrealist, but no less psychic, are a 
group of plays in which action is influenced 
neither by external cause and effect nor by the 
interplay of normal psychology, but by mes- 
meric power. 

In There are Crimes and Crimes hypnotic will- 
power produces desired events. A daughter, 
assisted by her mother and sisters, wills the 
death of her father who has thwarted the 
family. She wills a playwright to abandon his 
mistress for her. The playwright wills the 
death of his child by the mistress. Suspected 
of murder, the playwright is tried but acquitted, 
yet he cannot escape the torture of his con- 
science—“There are crimes not mentioned in 
the criminal code, and these are the worse 
ones, for they have to be punished by our- 
selves.” His conscience remains alive, but 
father and child are dead. 

Hypnotized by the hypnotic theme, in the 
year following, 1890, Strindberg wrote three 
more plays with mesmeric will as protagonist. 
In The Pariah an archaeologist guilty of un- 
intentional murder is blackmailed by a scoun- 
drel who attributes his own misdemeanours to 
the power of hypnotic suggestion as. expounded 
in the archaeologist’s own writings.” In Simeon 
a French soldier is hypnotized by an Algerian 
into supposing that sand is water, and dies 
because he cannot drink it. In The Stranger the 
soul of the married Mrs. X is mesmerically 
destroyed by an unmarried vampire, Miss Y, 
who utters no word throughout the play. As 
Mrs. X chatters in the ladies’ restaurant, 
watched by the enigmatic eyes of the silent 
Mona Lisa, the annihilation of Mrs. X’s family 
happiness at the hands of Miss Y is laid bare 
with a subtle power of which the theatre is 





rarely capable. The monologue lasts but a 
quarter of an hour, into which is compressed 
enough horror to furnish five acts and a fully 
populated stage. 

To Strindberg in this mood mind controls 
not only matter but mind. Every will is master 
or slave to its inferior or superior: and when 
the superior will is evil there is no limit to 
catastrophe as Hitlerized Germany was to 
prove thirty years after this Swedish warning. 

The psychologist is not easily credited with 
a moral aim. So many unhealthy by-paths of 
the mind must be explored, so much lurking 
iniquity exposed, that the spiritual disease be- 
comes confused in the public’s eyes with the 
physician’s cathartic purpose. If even Glad- 
stone was suspected by the irreverent in his 
concern for fallen womanhood, how natural 
that a foreign artist should have his purpose 
tarnished in English eyes by his experiments. 
Yet for all the vagaries of his own life, the 
venom spat out by his dramatis personae, and 
the repelling scenes in unnerving settings which 
he treated, Strindberg was a moralist. He 
might well, like the errant and modest preacher, 
have entreated his congregation to follow the 
light, not the lantern; but his light was profit- 
able to follow, and the more so because it shed 
its beams in crannies unilluminated before. 
X-rays are a modern invention, unknown to 
Euripides and Shakespeare, and ignored even 
by Ibsen. 

To those for whom Strindberg is still his own 
Pariah, a study not only of Advent and Easter 
but of Midsummer, The Crown Bride, Swan White, 
and Lucky Peter will prove a corrective. 

Moral truth, audible even in the psychic 
There are Crimes and Crimes, radiates as trans- 
parently from Easter and Advent as from Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird. In Advent a child is rescued 
from the evil machinations of a Judge and his 
wife by the intervention of a supernatural play- 
mate, symbolic of the Child of Nazareth. In 
Easter, an acknowledgement of love’s beneficent 
power, the disgraced Heyst family, living in 
terror of their creditor Linquist, find, when in 
the last act his arrival is greeted by the simple- 
minded daughter of the house, that he comes 
to bring not destruction but forgiveness. Lucky 
Peter through fairy aid leaves his secluded 
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home in a church tower in search of happiness, 
Having experienced the disillusionment of 
wealth and power, he returns convinced that 
only in duty and unselfishness can felicity be 
found. In Midsummer a gardener’s son, spurn- 
ing the kindness shown him by a nobleman, 
learns through hard experience of earning his 
living unassisted that happiness consists in 
service. In The Crown Bride a herdsman’s bride 
who has borne a child before wedlock ex- 
changes it before the marriage ceremony for 
her wedding apparel—the symbol of chastity. 
She is haunted by the dead child to her own 
death, but her soul is saved by the child, 
symbol of faith and charity. In Swan White a 
princess is in love with her tutor, whose malig- 
nant stepmother would secure the tutor as 
bridegroom for her own daughter, but by faith, 
constancy, and innocence Swan White wins 
her Prince. 


The sweetness of these plays is the more , 


arresting because they are the work of one 
who has also plumbed the depths. That their 
author is also the author of Lady Julie and 
Creditors is as significant as that the author 
of Timon also composed A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. 

What is Strindberg, thrice-divorced miso- 
gynist, tempestuous rebel, the denouncer of 
the agony of existence, doing in this idyllic and 
Christian company of his own creation? ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets ?’—and, if so, is 
his prophecy a pose or a trap? Which is the 
real Strindberg? In his nightmares or his sun- 
shine, in his blasphemy or his pulpit, in his 
sensual degradation or his monastic cloister, as 
philosopher or in his asylum? No wonder that 
Pilate jested as he asked for truth, and did not 
wait for an answer. For if Nature is various, 
even more various is man, and when man is 
infused with genius there is no limit to the 
permutations of which he is capable, or to the 
facets of experience which he may reveal. ‘Fgr 
everything comes back to us,’ says Linquist, 
‘good things as well.’ And there in ten words 
is the truth of it all, and of Linquist’s creator. 
For the good that returned in Strindberg was 
in proportion to the trials and temptations to 
which that volcanic, supercharged tempera- 
ment was subject. No author has ever fought 
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his way back from the Pit more often, to pro- 
duce over a period of forty years so great a 
volume of variegated work of such sustained 
interest and vigour. 

Energy is a stamp of character, and though 
energy may devote itself to evil, it cannot in 
itself be morbid. The high wind that blows 
through the plays of Strindberg and on the 
canvasses of Breughel bears the ship through 
contaminated waters, but the ship through the 
long voyage is sound, and comes to port. And 
nowhere, with full canvas spread, is the drive 
more direct, and the wind more tonic, than in 
the chronicle dramas of Swedish history, in 
which the dramatist turned from the fevered 
drawing-rooms and studios of his own sophis- 
ticated age to resurrect the primitive stature 
and strife of the early eras of his country. 

Strindberg was not twenty-four when in The 
Outlaw he depicted the elemental struggle be- 
tween Viking and Christian, and in the follow- 
ing year pictured in Master Olof the birth-pangs 
of the Swedish Reformation dominated by 
Olaus Petri, leader of reform, and played 
against the background of the regal influence 
of Gustavus Vasa. Olof, haunted by the rela- 
tivity of truth, is incapable of absolute loyalty 
to his ideal, and so, dissected by the modern 
psychologist, the sixteenth-century reformer 
proves traitor to his own cause. Nearly thirty 
years later, on emerging from the most acute 
personal crisis of his life, Strindberg proved his 
unique power of recuperation by returning to 
Olof’s epoch and producing in Gustavus Vasa 
one of the greatest history plays of the modern 
theatre. The dramatist’s interest has shifted 
from Olof to Vasa, and his hopeful heroes of 
the earlier play are now instinct with the same 
disillusionment as had eaten into Strindberg’s 
own heart. The inescapable will and brooding 
influence of the King (who does not appear till 
half-way through the action) dominate every 
scene, as the spirit of Shakespeare’s Caesar 
dominates at Philippi. Yet he cannot dominate 
himself. The Father and architect of modern 
Sweden recognizes that he is not Providence, 
and knows the price that his personal wishes 
must pay if he is to ‘do out the duty’ to his 
country. ‘When, after fasting and prayer, I 
have received the answer from above, I act 
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gladly, even though I cut out my own heart- 
strings.’ And his final cry might be from Job, 
‘O God, Thou hast punished me, and I thank 
Thee!’ 

Erik XIV and The Saga of the Folkings fol- 
lowed, at white heat, in the same year. In the 
half-crazy Erik, Strindberg could appropriately 
depict much of his own torment. That ebul- 
lient monarch, whose matrimonial aspirations 
reached out both to Elizabeth of England and 
to Mary of Scotland, and who came finally to 
rest in the arms of a peasant’s daughter who 
could alone control his paroxysms of affection 
and rage, provided an autobiographical ana- 
logy of which the author made luxuriant use. 
In The Saga of the Folkings, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles XII, Gustavus III, and Queen Christina, 
Strindberg continued his vision of Swedish his- 
tory through a poet’s eyes, discarding the 
realism with which he painted the present, and 
examining the past with a view not to historical, 
but to imaginative, truth. In the process fact is 
often falsified and detail blurred, but a pul- 
sating, kaleidoscopic panorama emerges and 
an opulent gift from the most egotistical of 
artists to the national consciousness of his 
native land. 

But for all his visionary resurrection of the 
founders of Sweden, Strindberg’s primary im- 
portance is as a man of the theatre and not of 
the history book. He swept history, like Ros- 
tand, with a poet’s impressionistic vision: the 
stage he scrutinized with the scientist’s micro- 
scope. No detail of theatrical possibilities 
escaped him, especially in respect of those 
psychic effects which his genius originated. It 
is curious that it is in Lady Julie, one of his 
least subtle plays, that he expounds most fully 
his technical wishes. He demanded a small and 
intimate theatre, and all who have attended 
performances of Mozart at Glyndebourne and 
at Covent Garden respectively will appreciate 
the requirement. If even Mozart’s pellucid art 
tends to evaporate if afforded excess of elbow- 
room, how much more does The Spook Sonata 
need to be concentrated into the magic of a 
confined space? Such was Strindberg’s convic- 
tion on this requisite that during his last years 
he devoted himself to the erection of an In- 
timate Theatre in Stockholm for the acting of 





his plays with seating for not more than two 
hundred spectators. Intervals he would abo- 
lish, lest the spell of the ‘author-hypnotist’ be 
broken, an aspiration to be shared later by 
Eugene O’Neill in The Emperor Jones when a 
tom-tom sounded between the acts preserves 
tension even when the audience are released 
from concentration on the stage. The mono- 
logue he would preserve, for he considered it 
not inconsistent even with realism: ‘A mother 
may prattle to her child, an old spinster to her 
parrot, a person may talk in his sleep.’ A gifted 
actor, he thought, fired by situation, might best 
be left to improvise such monologue, and also, 
still further to give scope to his imagination, 
might improvise pantomime, with the help(both 
to himself and the audience) of music ‘to exer- 
cise its illusory power during dumbshow’. For 
scenery he would borrow from the ‘impres- 
sionistic painting its asymmetry, its quality of 
abruptness’, thus leaving the audience a chance 
‘to guess at things’. He was impressed with an 
oblique background in a production of Aida 
‘which led the eye out into unseen prospects’. 
In place of footlights ‘which tend to wipe 
out the subtler lineaments in the lower part of 
the face, and especially round the jaw’, he 
favoured strong side-lighting by the use of 
reflectors, especially with a view to assisting the 
actor in the use of ‘the greatest asset possessed 
by the face: the play of the eyes’. He favoured 
a minimum of make-up, to allow the maximum 
of facial mobility rather than the painting of 
the face to show an abstract type resulting only 
in a mask-like effect. The visible orchestra, 
he would, like Wagner, abolish. But musical 
pantomime and ballet (developments of the 
classical chorus) he would retain on the stage 
provided they were subsidiary to the drama. 
In these aspirations, culminating in emphasis 
on the play of the actors’ eyes, Strindberg turns 
his back on the past and reaches forward to a 
new drama, springing outwards from the auto- 
matic reactions of subconsciousness, and catch- 
ing the electric reactions of psychic experience, 
in place of drama dictated by external situa- 
tion or by the interplay and collision of normal 
psychology. Along the mysterious paths he has 
opened up, Eugene O’Neill has followed in 
Strange Interlude and Sean O’Casey in The Silver 
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Tassie, but Strindberg has explored the occult 
tracks farther than any of his successors, and a 
limitless horizon beckons to any dramatist of 
the future equipped to pursue the dark journey, 
‘Give me two passions and a platform,’ said 
Dumas, ‘and I will make you a play.’ Strind- 
berg and his potential followers require only 
the power to tune in to the electro-magnetic 
currents which permeate the universe, including 
the mind of man, and which can be galvanized 
by chemist and Jittérateur alike. 

In attempting any final appraisement of 
this strange, psychic phenomenon, which was 
Strindberg, born of Nordic stock and akin in 
his brilliance to the Aurora Borealis rather 
than to the fevered flame of Eastern mysticism, 
the affinity of the writer with the chemist is a 
significant clue. 

In‘the most terrible of his mental conflicts, 
at the height of his Parisian fame, deserting 
Frida Uhl and their child, he plunged into 
penury, absinthe, and despair. Dead to art, 
like Faust he attempted to wrest from science 
its secrets, and, like Faust, he offered his soul 
to solve the riddle of alchemy. Night after 
night in his shuttered room he stoked a raging 
fire in the stove under crucibles of porcelain to 
test the properties of sulphur, till the skin flaked 
from his hands. Stripped to the waist he ex- 
perimented with solutions of sulphate of iron, 
finally to achieve, according to his own recipe, 
the manufacture of gold, but only to find that 
it disintegrated when put to the orthodox tests. 
But while peering into the crucible he per- 
ceived a quite other species of chemical, one 
which did not disintegrate—a vision of a skull 
with glittering eyes that remained to haunt him 
after the hard ore had vanished. He became 
possessed, ‘subject to astral attacks, to electric 
discharges, to nightmares, and ghostly visita- 
tions’. He would sit at his writing-desk ward- 
ing off with a dagger imaginary attacks by 
enemies. He would participate in the sufferings 
of operations performed on chance acquain- 
tances. He would be awakened in the middle 
of the night by applause at a performance of 
one of his plays at the farther end of Europe. 
There appeared to be no limit to his tele- 
pathetic acumen. Yet before the end he won 
through, not to finality, for finality was the last 
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element of which he was either capable or 
desirous, but to resignation. Under the influ- 
ence of Swedenborg he came to recognize that 
suffering is a necessary purgation of the soul, and 
though the smell of the fires through which he 
had passed never left him, he emerged, scarred 
but unconquered, to express his Apologia in To 
Damascus, and during these twenty subsequent 
years to produce much of his finest work. 
The final riddle obtrudes itself and will 
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probably for ever do so in connexion with this 
author. The question ‘Was Strindberg mad?’ 
is not easily answered, and if it could be, more 
would be known of knowledge than is known 
at present. But one thing is certain. From the 
transcendental ‘lunacy’ of Strindberg emerged 
a more inspiring contribution than that of any 
other dramatist of modern times to that most 
concrete and practical business house, the 
theatre. 


EMILY BRONTE: POET AND MYSTIC 
By MARGARET WILLY 


‘TT HE essence of poetry is rare’, declared 

The Spectator during 1846, of a small 
volume of verse by three unknown writers 
recently published by Messrs. Aylott and 
Jones. The Athenaeum was more encouraging, 
and discerned in one of these poets ‘an impres- 
sion of originality . . . an evident power of wing 
that may reach heights not here attempted’; 
and, warming to its enthusiasm, observed, 
‘How musical he can be, and how lightly and 
easily the music falls from his heart and pen!’ 
Yet on the whole it was hardly surprising, in 
a year when the names of such giants as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Browning dominated 
the literary scene, that so insignificant a new- 
comer should pass practically unnoticed. The 
book sold exactly two copies. 

It was then popularly believed that the 
pseudonyms Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell con- 
cealed a single masculine authorship—despite 
the unevenness and intrinsic differences in 
poetic quality above the three signatures. To 
us at this distance of time, it seems incredible 
that the tremulous, sentimentally undistin- 
guished pipings of Acton, the melodramatic 
bathos of Currer’s themes and diction—with 
the occasional exception of such poems as 
Pilate’s Wife’s Dream—could ever have seemed 
to spring from the same pen as the inspired 
outpourings of Ellis. Not until two years later 
did Sir George Murray Smith, publisher of 
Jane Eyre and Shirley, learn with blank aston- 
ishment the writers’ real identity—when, ‘pale- 
faced and anxious-looking’, two of them con- 
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fronted him in the flesh; and only the un- 
timely deaths of Ellis and Acton, within a year 
of one another, persuaded the survivor to 
divulge to the public their closely-guarded 
secret. 

Charlotte Bronté’s story of the literary 
activities—shared in childhood and _ later 
pursued separately—of these three sisters in 
their remote Yorkshire parsonage home, is told 
for us in her ‘Biographical Note’ of 1850. We 
read here of the chance discovery of her sister 
Emily’s poems—whose condensed vigour and 
‘peculiar music—wild, melancholy, and elevat- 
ing . . . not common effusions, nor at all like 
the poetry women generally write’—so deeply | 
impressed her. Such verdicts on the 1846. 
volume as that of the redoubtable J. G. Lock- 
hart, ascribing most of the power and indivi- 
duality therein to the work of Currer, only 
moved Charlotte to angry impatience. ‘Blind 
is he as any bat,’ she snapped of the Spectator 
critic already quoted, who echoed his colleague 
of the Quarterly, ‘insensate as any stone, to the 
merits of Ellis.’ Posterity has confirmed her 
judgement: we of a later day recognize here 
what Sidney Dobell, writing of Wauthering 
Heights, called ‘the unformed writing of a 
giant’s hand; the large utterance of a baby 
god’, and acclaim Emily Bronté foremost 
among the handful of great woman poets. 

A knowledge of her background—of her 
parentage, way of life, and of the countryside 
which became so integral a part of her being— 
is essential for a whole understanding of this 





smouldering, complex personality, and for the 
fullest appreciation of her work. That poetry, 
in its turn, throws a rare illumination on one 
who closed resolute doors on every attempt to 
trespass on her inmost privacy, and left no 
letters to betray its experiences to a curious 
world. Certainly those pathetically naive 
‘secret papers’, exchanged with Anne, give us 
no more of the essential Emily than would any 
letter of ‘newsy’, superficial chatter written to 
a casual friend. Most of what we know of her 
has been told us by Charlotte, or by such 
visitors to Haworth as Ellen Nussey or Mary 
Taylor; yet none of these descriptions, how- 
ever vivid, can penetrate or pluck out the heart 
of her mystery as do that poignant handful of 
poems, guarded with such possessive fierceness 
by their writer. Here we recognize the whole 
woman as she really was, stripped of all defen- 
sive masks of pride and reticence which in- 
evitably distorted or partially obscured an 
onlooker’s vision of her. 

Wuthering Heights, although a prose work, is 
poetry as lyrically pure, as revealing of an un- 
tamed emotional power and intensity of 
spiritual experience, as much that its author 
wrote in rhyme and metre. Any examination 
of this novel, however, demands a complete 
’ article to itself;_so we must confine ourselves 
here, when considering the poetry of Emily 
Bronté, to the 1846 foreshadowing of that 
genius which flowered in its richest individua- 
lity in the story of Heathcliff and Catherine 
Earnshaw. 

This sombre, passionate young woman— 
‘stronger than a man, simpler than a child’, 
Charlotte wrote of her—was born in 1818 to 
Patrick Bronté, an eccentric Irish parson, and 
his Cornish wife. Here, in this union of Celtic 
blood, lies our first clue to the source of the 
fertile imaginative current which ran so 
strongly through this gifted family, reaching 
the heights of genius in Emily; and also of that 
powerful vein of mysticism in her which is so 
inherent a part of the Celtic nature. Most of 
her childhood and youth—with the exception 
of a few unhappy excursions from home—was 
passed with her sisters in the seclusion of the 
Parsonage at Haworth. ‘Of all the sad, heart- 
broken looking dwellings I have passed 
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through, this looked the saddest,’ said J. 
Storrs-Smith, a young writer who called on 
Charlotte in 1850; and Mrs. Gaskell records 
a desolate impression of ‘sweeps of bleak 
moors’, a churchyard full of rain-blackened 
tombstones, and a house where no flowers 
would grow and ‘not a tree to screen it from 
the cutting wind’. 

For all its forbidding exterior, however, the 
Parsonage within, as described by Charlotte’s 
beloved school-friend Ellen Nussey, had an 
ascetically pleasing tastefulness. Here the 
sisters, supervised by their aunt, Miss Bran- 
well, went daily about their household tasks. 
Those which fell to Emily were the baking and 
kitchen duties; and Mrs. Gaskell gives us an 
engaging glimpse of her with an open book 
propped up before her, reading as she kneaded 
the dough. She herself supplements this 
domestic scene with many contented details of 
homely trifles which occupied her, such as the 
health of the varied assembly of pets which 
filled the Parsonage, or blackcurrant-picking 
with Anne. It may seem difficult to reconcile 
the self-willed, independent being, who con- 
ceived creatures of such primitive passions as 
Cathy and Heathcliff, with the girl who sub- 
mitted so quietly to a placid routine of ordered 
and punctual precision. Part of the answer to 
this enigma lies, no doubt, in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
shrewd comment that for such impulsive 
characters ‘it was positive repose to have 
learnt implicit obedience to external laws’, 
liberating them from the difficult task of a self- 
imposed discipline. 

The austere simplicity of this household had 
so powerful a sway over Emily’s temperament 
that it became a spiritual necessity to her, 
without which her inner life was stifled. Out- 
wardly plain and drably uneventful, this alone 
could give her release into a state of being 
where she could breathe most deeply the rare- 
fied air of the spirit. Exiled from the Parsonage, 
she who had been as free as a skylark over the 
moors became caged, growing pale, apathetic, 
and more taciturn than ever. ‘Liberty was the 
breath of Emily’s nostrils,’ wrote Charlotte, 
‘without it she perished.’ Haworth was for her 
as truly the sole avenue to this spiritual liberty 
as is the cloister for the monk: the deceptive 
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narrowness and bareness of externals could 
liberate the prisoner from the chains of her 
own identity, and open on to limitless horizons. 
Mr. Charles Morgan suggests that it was not 
‘home-sickness’, in the accepted sense of longing 
for familiar faces and tasks for their own sake, 
which assailed Emily each time she was torn 
from Haworth and the moors. ‘She clung to 
her duties at the Parsonage as visionary and 
contemplative men cling always to the disci- 
pline that they have cultivated as an enable- 
ment of their vision.’ She led two lives: the 
unconcealed, superficial one which we follow 
through her own candid contributions to the 
‘secret papers’ was ‘the activity in the midst of 
which she had learned how to feed upon the 
spirit within her’. 

The unrelieved solitude of her life in this 
moorbound spot further intensified that ten- 
dency to withdrawal already temperamentally 
inherent in Emily. Driven in from their earliest 


_ days upon their own resources and upon one 


another, the sisters—says Charlotte—found 
‘the highest stimulus, as well as the liveliest 
pleasure [they] had known from childhood 
upwards . . . in literary composition’. Emily, 
in 1841, records that she has ‘a good many 
books on hand’; and four years later she is 
writing the Emperor Julius’s life, and declaring 
that they intend to continue the adventures of 
their imaginary Gondal family ‘as long as the 
rascals delight us’. Plans and ambitions were 
shared each evening after nine o’clock, when 
their sewing was put away and their father, 
aunt, and the old servant Tabby had retired 
to bed. Mrs. Gaskell gives us a graphically 
vivid picture of them, pacing up and down the 
parlour, candles extinguished for economy’s 
sake and ‘their figures glancing into the fire- 
light, and out in the shadow, perpetually’. 
Yet we notice that Emily, whilst joining 
with her sisters in the Gondal game and making 
no secret of such objective activities as her 
Emperor’s Life, kept a jealous silence about 
those writings which revealed herself as no 
living person knew her. The gentle Anne, 
anticipating -her sister’s blunt rebuff, gets no 
further in a birthday letter of 1845 than timid 
speculations as to what Emily’s poetry might 
be about; while the occasion is well known of 
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Emily’s fury on Charlotte’s discovering and 
reading her poems—a self-disclosure which 
was, to her, as humiliating as if her very soul 
had been exposed naked to curious and un- 
comprehending eyes. 

This stubborn resistance to invasions of her 
inmost self was the determining factor in all 
Emily’s personal contacts. To visitors at the 
Parsonage she appeared aloof, morose, in- 
different, refusing—Ellen Nussey tells us—to 
look directly at a stranger. Her suspicious fear 
that the guest would try to read in her eyes 
what she was, prying inquisitively into her 
cherished private world, probably explains the 
deliberate choice of her nearest companion in 
the docile, shrinking, tractable Anne—the very 
antithesis of her own brusque independence 
and masculinity—while she repelled all ad- 
vances by her elder sister. Her reason for per- 
mitting so close an intimacy with Anne was, 
Miss E. M. Delafield hazards, ‘because that 
relationship was always kept on a childish 
level’. The author of The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall remained, up to the time of her death, to 
a certain extent emotionally undeveloped and 
immature; so that with her, continuing their 
childhood games of make-believe and ex- 
changing those papers, full of family news and 
gossip, to be opened on birthdays four years 
hence, Emily was safe from the intrusions she 
so violently resented. 

‘A close relationship with Charlotte’, Miss 
Delafield observes, with a penetrating insight 
and discernment, ‘must have been on an adult 
level—that is to say, one of reality—and that 
Emily would neither have endured nor per- 
mitted. Her concern was to safeguard the 
integrity of her own genius—not to establish a 
satisfying relationship with other people—not 
even to give out, or take in, ordinary human 
affection’. It was this desperate striving to pre- 
serve to the end her spiritual self-sufficiency, 
at whatever cost to herself and those around 
her, which drove Emily in her illness repeatedly 
and peremptorily to reject all Charlotte’s offers 
of help, withdrawing still further into herself 
with the dying animal’s instinct to be left alone. 
Objectively these rebuffs, received with such 
devoted patience, must seem to us one of the 
most refined forms of mental cruelty to inflict 





on one who confessed the sufferer ‘as dear to 
me as life’. Yet we must never lose sight of the 
fact that Emily was merely obeying the funda- 
mental laws of her hermit nature, which could 
not admit others into her most private ex- 
perience, above all that of death. Branwell, 
her only brother, was probably the one human 
soul with whom she achieved anything ap- 
proaching a real intimacy. This, we can 
imagine, was that instinctive rapport existing 
between two kindred spirits which has no 
embarrassing need of articulation to make itself 
felt: something very similar to that wild, 
almost unearthly communion between Cathy 
and him of whom she cried: ‘I am Heathcliff!’ 

The other great influence on Emily’s culti- 
vation of her inward vision, even more power- 
ful than the placid domestic environment of 
the Parsonage, was her passion for the moors 
round her home. When she and Charlotte 
shared their first exile from Haworth at Cowan 
Bridge, the elder sister observed with unavail- 
ing compassion the mute misery with which 
Emily awoke to each new day of separation 
from the ‘fields of home’. ‘My sister Emily 
loved the moors’, she wrote long afterwards, 
‘Flowers brighter than the rose bloomed in the 
blackest of the heath for her... . She found 
in the bleak solitude many and dear delights.’ 
Many of the early poems yearn with an aching 
nostalgia for the ‘spot, ’mid barren hills Where 
winter howls, and driving rain’, and ‘the grey 
flocks in ferny glens are feeding’ ; and the wild- 
ness of her longing breaks forth in all its 
poignancy on discovering, in that alien place, 
brown, dying heather on a lonely hill. How 
vividly she evokes the essence of that well- 
loved desolation, and her pining for it: 

The mute bird sitting on the stone, 

The dank moss dripping from the wall, 


The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 
I love them—how I love them all! 


and with what inspired conviction answers her 
own question: 
What have those lonely mountains worth re- 
vealing? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell. 


Ellen Nussey describes her fording the moor- 
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land streams, savouring with child-like joy 
every moss and flower, and—resting with 
Anne, Branwell, and the writer at their 
favourite haunt which she had named ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters’—chasing the tadpoles 
with her hand. Those were the days when, for 
Emily, ‘the lark, the wild skylark, was filling 
Every breast with delight like its own’. She 
could not guess that the hour would come, all 
too soon, when her dimming eyes would fail to 
recognize a brown, withered sprig of heather, 
brought her by Charlotte after diligent search- 
ing over the winter moors; and that by that 
sign her sister would know the end was indeed 
approaching. 

What was the essence of this precious inner 
experience that Emily Bronté, guarding it so 
jealously from human intrusion, sought to 
invite and heighten through her solitary com- 
munion with nature? This is a question we can 
answer most fully through those poems which, 
at less than their best—as in Faith and Despon- 
dency and A Death-Scene—incline to a facile 
sententiousness, but at their finest are among 
the most exquisitely lyrical and moving music 
in our language. It is clear from repeated 
allusions that this was a vision she glimpsed, 
in its entirety of fulfilment, only during iso- 
lated moments of inspired seeing, and which 
all the rest of life was one perpetual, often 
despairing, straining to recapture. We feel it 
is one mood of hers crying through The Philo- 
Sopher : 


I’ve watched and sought my lifetime long— 
Sought him in heaven, hell, earth and air, 
An endless search, and always wrong. 


Remembrance, perhaps the most poignant song 
she ever uttered, has been interpreted by 
several critics as mourning the loss, not of a 
beloved person, but of some irrecoverable en- 
counter with this ultimate reality. Against this 
theory, the second stanza has the actuality of 
a human death. We must, on the other hand, 
remember that this was a ‘Gondal’ poem; and 
it is quite possible that Emily, inserting the 
factual allusion to her fictional character to 
meet the demands of the family chronicles, 
was actually using it as an outlet for a very 
personal grief. There is an anguished urgency, 
































an authenticity of emotion which could hardly 
have sprung from an imagined event; but if 
the writer were, as some maintain, mourning 
a human bereavement, who then was this 
‘only love’ who had lain ‘cold in the earth’ for 
‘fifteen wild Decembers’-—since, in fact, Emily 
could not then have been more than a child 
of thirteen? Branwell, at the time the poem 
was written, was still living, so there can be 
no question of its enshrining grief for his 
loss; it is most unlikely that she would re- 
member her mother with such an intensity of 
sorrow, nor those elder sisters who died so 
young; while the possibility that the childhood 
of this reserved, self-reliant girl contained 
some passionate attachment, of which she was 
cruelly robbed, is a remote one to which no 
clue has been left us. The personification of 
a shadowy, mystical visitant, forsaking her 
later years so that ‘no second morn has ever 
shone for me’ and all subsequent experience 
was partial and barren, seems by far the like- 
liest identity of this ‘sweet love of youth’, and 
the origin of a lyric which burst from her in an 
ecstasy of memory and impassioned longing. 
Her poem Death suggests again some earlier 
death of the spirit within her—‘the vacant nest 
and silent song’—before the physical one she 
now saw impending. 

It seems that Emily, confessing her ‘burning 
wish to hasten Down to that tomb already 
more than mine’, would have sacrificed life 
itself to make her communication with this 
Spirit an enduring relationship. Other poems, 
too, hint of a desire for ‘the time when I shall 
sleep Without identity’, if indeed it will open 
more widely the door on that state whose per- 
petuation was the sole end of her existence. 
In one sense death was a release into that 
boundless freedom: 


Thus truly, when that breast is cold, 
Thy prisoned soul shall rise, 

The dungeon mingle with the mould, 
The captive with the skies. 


But, as in Cathy, this ‘death-wish’ struggled 
with the life-loving human being’s conception of 
death as ‘despot of the whole’ ; and she expresses 
in Self-Interrogation her reluctance to leave the 
known things of earth. At these times when 
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life’s hold was strong, to seek this end of all 
conflicts seemed the ‘coward cry’ of escapism. 

Certain conditions essential for the visitation 
of this ‘phantom thing’ which she hails—in 
Plead for Me—‘my slave, my comrade, and my 
king’, consistently emerge. Nature, we have 
seen, was one of the main channels through 
which Emily received intimations of this 
presence. With a Wordsworthian pantheism 
she yearns, during the storm, to find release 
from the captivity of her flesh through pouring 
herself into the elements: 


An universal influence, 

From thine own influence free; 
A principle of life—intense— 
Lost to mortality. 


Nature’s deep being thine shall hold, 
Her spirit all thy spirit fold, 

Her breath absorb thy sighs, 

Mortal! though soon life’s tale is told, 
Who once lives, never dies! 


In The Night Wind, too, and ‘Shall earth no 
more inspire thee? . . .’ it is with this immanent 
Being pervading all creation that her soul 
holds converse. 

It is significant that the time most fruitful 
for this supreme experience is always the same. 
—the loneliness of night. “The world is going; 
dark world, adieu,’ she cries, ‘Grim world, 
conceal thee till the day’—so that she may pre- 
pare herself for the ‘messenger of hope’ who 


comes every night to me, 
And offers for short life eternal liberty. 


As she lies listening to the storm, or’ watching 
the sky, in her personality which is merging 
inextricably with the elements 


Thought followed thought, star followed star 

Through boundless regions, on; 

While one sweet influence, near and far, 

Thrilled through, and proved us one. 

(Stars) 

These hours of darkness bring Emily to the 
edge of that experience when, as she waits in 
passive, quiescent receptivity— 

What I love shall come like visitant of air 

Safe in secret power from lurking human 

snare; 
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and, in an ecstasy of anticipation, she exhorts 
the flame of her faith: 


Burn then, little lamp; glimmer straight and 
clear. 

Hush! A rustling wing stirs, methinks, the 
air! 

He for whom I wait thus ever comes to 
me. ; 

Strange Power! I trust thy might; trust thou 
my constancy. 

(The Visionary) 


As day, and the spell, breaks she shrinks 
from the hostile light, striving in vain to pro- 
long life as she knows it in all its burning 
intensity : 

I turned me to the pillow then, 

To call back night, and see 

Your worlds of solemn light again 

Throb with my heart and me. 

(Stars) 


One of the most explicit poetic communica- 
tions of the mystic vision in English literature 
is Emily’s poem The Prisoner. So intensely does 
she convey its sensations that we ourselves feel, 
with a wondering awe, the descent of a ‘sound- 
less calm’, all rebellious struggling ceased; 
that ‘mute music’, the ‘unutter’d harmony 
That I could never dream till earth was lost 
to me’: 

Then dawns the invisible; the unseen its 

truth reveals; 

My outward sense is gone, my inward essence 

feels. 

Its wings are almost free, its home, its har- 

bour found; 

Measuring the gulf, it stoops, and dares the 

final bound. 


But the finite self drags the seer always back 
from the brink of that supreme revelation 
which would blind eyes merely mortal, leaving 
her to mourn inconsolably 


Oh! dreadful is the check, intense the agony, 
When the ear begins to hear and the eye 


begins to see; 


When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to 
think again, 

The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel 
the chain. 


This was a ‘benignant power’ so mighty that 
it could transcend for Emily Bronté all material 
adversities. It endowed her in the highest 
degree with that capacity to hear ‘in the gloom 
of a cloudy November . . . the music of May’. 
The more hopeless, empty, and dark the outer 
world and ‘the long day’s care’: 


The world within I doubly prize... 
Where thou, and I, and liberty 
Have undisputed sovereignty. 

(To Imagination) 


Liberty—from the prison of humanity and all 
its demands upon the mortal creature: this is 
but another name for the lifelong goal of a 
spirit which dared not but deny every obstacle 
to its solitude, in order that it might listen the 
more clearly in the silence for this message of 
freedom. ‘’Tis all that I implore’, she cries, 
with The Old Stoic: 


In life, in death, a chainless soul 
With courage to endure. 


The first wish was—as far as we of time and 
this world can, in the compromise of living, 
ever escape into complete ‘chainlessness’— 
abundantly fulfilled. To the unflinching cour- 
age, physical and spiritual, of this intrepid 
visionary—in whom, said her sister, ‘the ex- 
tremes of vigour and simplicity seemed to 
meet’—both her writing and her life bear 
testimony. Let us close with her own confes- 
sion, in a poem called My Comforter, of that 
intense capacity both for joy and suffering 
which made Emily Bronté the woman, and the 
poet, she was. 


So stood I, in heaven’s glorious sun, 
And in the glare of hell; 

My spirit drank a mingled tone 

Of seraph’s song, and demon’s moan. 
What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself may tell. 
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EN earth is fresh to see 
As the seeing eye is fresh, 

Beauty-enchanted we 

And caught in this fine mesh, 

Woven of her silken threads of flower and 

flesh, 
Our gaze held by her surface-shows, 
Mark the rose-leaf, miss the rose. 


When thoughts are thoughts of youth, 
We would tell truth and do, 
But dream not yet of truth, 
Hiding in all things true, 
Perfect and whole, for him that will ensue, 
As in the rainbow hides the white 
Whole perfection of the light. 


NOW THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY... 





When new as earth and sky 
Are man’s nobilities, 
We kneel before his high 
Heroic sanctities, 
Yet, in the worship that we pay to these, 
Know goodness, but from good apart, 
Heart-beat, from the beating heart. 


Only in growing old 
May man begin to guess 
How, single as manifold, 
Truth, good and loveliness, 
Themselves but shows of the last Singleness, 
Together beat, flower, shine for sun, 
Light and heart and rose in one. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Wwe of the dark triangle, 
Latticed tier on tier. 


Has it a word to say, a light 
To make all clear? 


Here is sorrow and darkness, ° 
Here much sound, : 

Our faint candles go out too early, 
Their sparkle tear-drowned. 


This great, bronze-green candelabrum 
Has its light within, 

The winking fire is stronger yet 
Confronting death and sin. 


These are toys that were the gems 
Out of heaven taken, 

Light gave them, earth receives them 
And by them is shaken. 


A tin trumpet, a wooden drum 
Shadow forth the present, 

A tinsel beauty more near than stars, 
Brighter than eastern crescent, 


Kindles the tree that says: Still 

In the black flood I will sing, 

Though the tide be set to draw life under 
Yet my bells will ring: 


I was before the breaking of nations, 
I was before time, 

Still unshapen the straining world 
Heard this carol chime. 


I was before the rivers of Eden, 
Or Adam’s golden tree, 

Hearts made sad by its bitter fruit 
Must be made whole by me. 


Under my branches lies a manger, 

A carol of song above, 

My leaves are shaken with their music, 
All their fruit is love. 


T. W. RAMSEY 





FOUR CONTINENTS 


To an old Sun-dial round which the four then known Continents appear as four 
stalwart boys laden with arms and trophies. 


The Stranger: 
LLUSTRIOUS Boys! How fiercely here 
you stand, 
Clutching, with grim persistence and un- 
yielding hand, 
Grim tools and weapons loved by men of 


The Boys: 
‘We thank you, Stranger, for this friendly 

word, 
Which more than eagerly we would have 

heard 
Had we, in all the whole wide world around, 


yore— One peaceful Eden—bright Elysium— 
With grimmer harvest of relentless War. found. 
Come, turn your gaze from these ancestral New Hell-born tools make Earth as Hell’s 
toys! own floor: 
Seek not to keep what kinder Time destroys!’ Surely Five Continents are worse than Four?” 
. NINA CUST 
HIGH TIDE 


ONGING, hunger, and need 
Rise and fall like the sea, 
Ebbing and flowing: 
But there’s no knowing 
When the high tides will be— 
For they are freed 
By a moon unknown in a strange and secret 
sky. 


There is no almanack; 

No mariner, no astronomer 

Can chart that sea, or tell the reason why 

That wild moon tugs at the tide that is 
chained to her, 

And the storms come back. 


RUTH HEDGER 


EVENING AT BAMBURGH 


E wind from the Cheviots rustled the 
branches, 
The swallows were tossed on its eddies like 
leaves, 
And legend looked down from the castle 
ramparts, 
And ecstasy walked through the sycamore grove. 


Ashpale, the sand met the luminous waters, 
The isles hung suspended like bubbles of fire, 
And legend burned out with the gold of the 
sunset, 
And ecstasy drowned in the slow-creeping 
tide. 
FREDA C. BOND 


HERE MENDS THE TATTERED HEART 


ERE mends the tattered heart: the 
scattered day 
Is reassembled, washed by evensong 
And powdered with a silver dust, the grey 
Soft wave of twilight fading down among 
The din and fever and futility, 
Quenching those fires of living, soothing flesh. 
This night in miniature death walks to me— 
A wistful saviour—through the last light’s 
mesh. 

Now solace sits awhile with me, and though 


The daily resurrection of the sun 

Rekindles a mad restlessness, I know 

That healing waits when angry light has gone. 

For ‘rest in peace’ the tongues of sunset say, 

And ‘peace’ a brooding in the darkness seems 

To whisper: their hushed echoes haunt the 
dreams 

That populate sleep’s citadel: I lay 

My ragged heart inside a cage of stars— 

And space and silence are the prison bars. 


R. L. COOK 
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OU have your secret places, bleak and 
bare, 
I cannot hope to carpet or to own 
Even with love, but sensing they are there 
Must leave them evermore for you alone; 
You have your green oases, sunrise bright, 
I may not seek to wean from solitude, 
Where vision fades before another’s sight, 
And life itself seems but an interlude; 


SANCTUARY 





So must I claim my patterned sanctuary 
Where but one candle burns, and ever 
know 
You deem it sacrilege to seek that key 
Or count the quiet ghosts that come and go; 
Heart cleaves to human heart, but still the 
soul 
Must walk alone, untrammelled to its 
goal. 
B. R. GIBBS 


NEW MOON 


AM alone to-night, with the house 
Quiet about me and my son in bed; 
And if I open the door, I know 
There will be stars overhead 
In a cold and frosty sky, 
And a new white moon that he 
Pointed out to me at dusk 
With delight and joy to see. 
I turned all my money over 
In my pocket, but he had none, 
And then he wanted me to say 
Why this peculiar thing was done 


Whenever there was moon like this. 

I told him that it was to bring 

Good luck, but that was hard for him; 
And he was content enough 

To gaze at such a pretty thing 

That he himself had found for me 
Through the window just by chance. 
And when again I come to see 

A new, white, crescent moon at night, 
I'll think of Peter in his bed, 

And the frosty stars over his head, 
And his pleasure at the sight. 


T. O. ROBINSON 


CATHEDRAL CRAFTSMEN: WINCHESTER 


LESH of this breathing flesh, our brothers 
speak 
Across the ages—nameless, humble souls 
Toiling absorbed, till wing or rounded cheek 
Flowered in marble, by their leafy scrolls 
Laced intricate as winter hoar-frost. 
Here 
One chuckles, zestfully, that life is good: 
Vine, jest, and fiddle—carving, with sly 
leer, 
Prioress and pompous priest, grotesque in 


wood. 


Through soft-furred mole and swallow, this 
quiet voice 

Of field and hedgerow whispers urgently, 

While, alabaster-calm, those saints rejoice, 

Framed by a candid child’s simplicity ; 
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Another shapes a domed skull, in austere 
Reminder of man’s last, long mortal rest . . . 
Each, with his steady chisel, hewing clear 
His own soul’s-truth, to dwell time’s ageless 


guest. 


Homeless in this soiled world, we still can 
share 

Their vagrant humours—twinkling mirth, 
and shy 

Reverence which blossomed when our earth 
was young, 

Each patient, daily task a living prayer 

Wrought by the hand of love, the seeing 
eye, 

And dawn’s shrill wonder singing on their 
tongue. 

MARGARET WILLY 








HEN the hot winds blow, 
And the rains are late in coming, 
And dust-devils dance over paddy-field and 
scrub, 
When the dusk lingers long, 
And the groves are all a-humming 
With dry wings fluttering and rough legs 
a-rub, 
The lithe young pagans 
Of the red-mud village 


Gather at the clearing 
*Twixt the palm-trees and the tillage; 


And they drum: come-a-come, 
Come-a-come, come-a-come, 


INDIA: THE ORAON BACHELORS 


Long arms flutter, 
Palm fronds weave, 
Dry lips mutter, 
Wet waists heave. 


The voices blend 
In loose unruly fashion, 
Boy’s shrill treble with man’s deep shout, 
As they weave in the dusk 
The pattern of their passion, 
To the beat of the drum, in and out, in and 
out. 


I feel it all again 
Though the blood’s asleep inside of me 
(The window-panes rattle and the grey 


Till the blood steps up rain strums). 
With the pulse of the drum. For there stirs to the thought, 
. A chord so deep inside of me 
Then they dance in the dust, I only know the ache when it comes, when 
Singing as they dance. i ceili 
Black heads bob; > 
Yellow legs prance. GORDON JOBLING 
VAMPIRE 


ERE, Wife, pile high the fire. The wind 
Blows cold across the moor to-night. 
Down with my spade. If that man sinned 
He paid the price. No single rite 
Of Holy Church, though monks were there 
With others, just the corse to bear 
Up to its grave. Bang, bolt the door! 
The cross-roads mark his resting-place, 
And through his heart they drove a stake 
For fear his body might become 
A vampire, leave the grave at night 
And suck the blood of sleepers dry 
Until they waste away and die, 
Or so they say. It was Gil Hawes, 
For love of Hal Tresidder’s wife. 
He flung himself from off the bridge. 
Two monks from Pawton saw him float 
Upon the stream and fetched a boat. 
They bid me help to dig. We bore 
His body there by lantern light 
Up to the cross-roads, still and dumb, 
And wet and wisht and white his face. 





His heavy, helpless body, soaked 
In water and in mud, was cloaked 


With weeds. What made the old doorshake? ~ 


Only the wind. See, stir the fire! 

In nomine Domini. 

That such black things should be! 
Save us from all who drown 
By their own act, who take their life 
This way or that with purpose dire. 
We flung the earth to fill the grave 
And stamped it hard. But was it hard 
Enough to keep the foul thing back? 
Have we with all our striving barred 
The way that It may not appear? 
I looked back as I crossed the ridge. 
The road stretched far behind: no cause 
In all its empty length for fear— 
Unless the wood some shelter gave. 
But wild I speak. Only till black 
Night all the world in darkness drown 
Are we secure from harm—alack! 
And then, will the stake keep It down? 


MILLICENT WEDMORE 

















PON the sward poor Harlequin , 
Lies inarticulate and white, 

No longer twanging to the night 

His gay beribboned mandoline. 


The moon looks down with monstrous eye 
On broken heart and mandoline, 

On clown bereft of Columbine: 

The night is ravished by a sigh. 


FIN D’AMOUR 


From purple eyelids great tears roll 

Like liquid opals down his cheeks; 

The sob that from his strained throat breaks 
Bespeaks the anguish of his soul. 


The gazing moon, ah! now she sees 
The sadness of this coloured shard: 
Her fickle face, too, white with fard, 
She hides behind the cypress trees. 


JAMES CLIFFORD 


FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY... 
By TONY ROSE ; 


OR you, O Democracy .. . thought the 

girl in the factory as she bent over the lathe 
and watched the metal spinning in the chuck. 
The thought was not her own; she had been 
reading Whitman. Practically every kind of 
girl works in a factory to-day and once in a 
while you find one who has been reading 
Whitman. 

Like this girl who was trying—really and 
honestly trying—to see the war and all the 
thoughts and actions of mankind; people work- 
ing and drinking tea and being trapped under 
bombed buildings; all this as one gigantic surge 
towards the democratic vision. She was logical 
enough to start with herself. She did the turn- 
ing operation in the manufacture of fork-ends 
for control-rods, and without control-rods aero- 
planes couldn’t fly and without aeroplanes... 
the chain completed itself in phrases supplied 
by the Ministry of Information. Fork-ends 
for Democracy. People called it helping to 
win the war, but that was not enough. One 
must go farther; if one read Whitman one did 
go much farther. She was helping to shape 
the history of to-morrow, and despite demo- 
cracy she couldn’t help feeling a little superior 
about it. 

But for the moment she was cold, and as she 
watched the dwindling disk of metal with the 
swarf peeling off in a shining spiral a sort of 
numbness came over her. 

The factory all round seemed to breathe an 
anesthetic which brought her to the edge of 
unconsciousness and left her there, stranded. 


The cold spaces of light between the girders of 
the roof, the continual hum of machinery— 
anthem to the unliving God—a harsh, inter- 
mittent, painless shriek, concrete studded with 
lathes, loud-speakers spouting arcs of sound, the 
voice of Bing Crosby ten times magnified boom- 
ing heart-ache of the world; somewhere the 
pulse of industry beating—for you, O Demo- 
cracy. 

At twelve o’clock she joined in the rush to 
get out. It was raining. She went along to the 
goods yard to meet the soldier who worked in 
a shed repairing lorries—for you, O Democracy 
—the thought came up but she put it away; 
the goods yard was no place to contemplate 
the golden freedom of to-morrow. They were 
shunting trucks—steam and the smell of wet 
coal-dust. Then she saw him coming, unaware 
of her, head bent against the rain, picking his 
way over the tracks. 

‘Hallo,’ he said, coming up, ‘been here 
long?’ 

‘No, not very.’ 

His face was red, tinged with the blue of 
stubble around the mouth, and small drops of 
rain hung in his eyebrows. 

He took her arm and without a word they 
made their way to the milk bar on the corner 
of the High Street. 

Inside she took off her raincoat and they 
instinctively chose a table in the corner al- 
though the place was empty. A man came out 
of the room behind the counter and the soldier 
ordered spam and eggs on toast and coffee. 
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While they were waiting he wiped the rain 
off his face with his hands, not looking at her 
directly but preoccupied like a cat washing 
itself. She regarded him remotely yet secre- 
tively, the thought crossing her mind that he 
seemed like a stranger. It was really remark- 
able that she couldn’t think of a single thing to 


say to him and she had almost forgotten what- 


his voice sounded like, yet he had made love to 
her and they were going to be married. Things 
happened and you accepted them all very 
‘easily. Then in an odd moment like this you 
suddenly realized that they were happening to 
you. She wondered if he ever felt the same. 
The more she looked at him the less familiar 
he seemed. She tried to steady herself. Had 
she not thought of him before? Of course he 
was always in her mind—pictured always 
walking hand in hand with her, self-possessed, 
young and unafraid, into the future, embody- 
ing the universal surge towards the free, golden, 
Whitmanesque to-morrow. But what had this 
to do with the dark young man sitting in front 
of her wiping his face and squeezing the mois- 
ture out of his eyebrows? 

Suddenly he spoke, making her jump a 
little. 

‘What,’ he said, ‘do you want to do when 
we’re married ?” 

He had caught her unawares. She struggled, 
swimming upwards out of her musing state of 
mind trying to break the surface and come out 
on the conversational level. 

‘I want’, she replied, still struggling and 
picking the varnish off her nails, ‘never to hear 
another gramophone record of Bing Crosby, 
never to see another lathe.’ She stopped and 
saw it again in her mind—the end of the metal 
spinning, spinning, hour after hour for you, O 
Democracy. 

The soldier heard, but the words stayed in 
his ears, not reaching his brain, which was full 
of his own thoughts. He gave her these: 

“My mother is paying money into a Building 
Society out of my army allowance. This is 
starting to pay for our house. After the war 
we shall have the house. It will be ours, only 
we shall have to go on paying for it.’ 

The man brought their food on a tray and 
set the table. 


‘Not very nice weather,’ he said. 
‘No,’ said the soldier, waiting for him to go 
The girl looked around the room as if sh 
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were searching for something—but vaguely jadio’, 


The walls and the chequered linoleum floor 
were different shades of white; the bar blotched! 
with coffee stains was another. Yellow cakes 
were piled under glass covers on the shelves; 
flies crawled over the covers and landed on the 
shiny, enamelled table tops. The room was-full 
of flies who had come in to shelter from the 
rain. Rain streamed down the plate-glass win- 
dows, and outside the girl could see a crooked 
lamp-post and a distorted car. On the wall 
there was a red poster which said ‘Smoke 
Craven A for Your Throat’s Sake.’ Underneath 
there was a photograph of a man holding a 
cigarette and smiling. The girl kept looking 
at this. She tried not to but her eyes were 
always pulled back to those words and the 
vacant, smiling face. 

The man went back to the counter and 
stayed there washing beakers and whistling 
slightly, between his teeth. 

The soldier went on in a lower voice, ‘I can 
see our house. There will be a clean gravel 
path and a bay window with antirrhinums 
under it.. The front door and the gate I shall 
paint black, and on the gate I shall paint 
the name of our house in orange letters— 
“Shangri-la”. You remember the film with all 
those beautiful houses in the valley in Tibet. 
Orange and black are colours which go well 
together.’ 

‘I can see it too,’ said the girl. 

‘I am also paying instalments on a radio 
set.’ 

‘I would rather we didn’t have a radio,’ the 
girl said. 

‘But the radio is something I am buying for 
you; so that you won’t be lonely when I am at 
work. I shan’t go back to the shop after the 
war. I’ve learned my trade in the Army, and 
I shall get a job in an engineering firm.’ 

‘I would rather not have the radio.’ 

‘But why not? If I stop paying the instal- 
ments now I shall lose those I’ve already paid.’ 
The soldier was blushing. 

‘Are you angry?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ he said, but anger was making a hard 
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band tighten round his throat. For a while 
n to gothey sat looking at one another, He felt him- 
s if shewif about to say: ‘Some girls would like a 
aguely jadio’, meaning ‘Any other girl would like a 
n floorfadio’, but he bit his tongue to keep the words 
otchedjack. If he wanted a girl like other girls, why 
’ Cakeshadn’t he chosen one? He wanted to glory in 
helves;the fact that she was different and was angry 
on thewith himself because he couldn’t. At last he 





‘as fullgaid in a rough voice: 
m the) ‘What do you want?’ 
Swin-| ‘I want to get away. from mechanical things 
ooked land people who hurry to work every morning 
> wall lwith white, worried faces and work all day and 
moke |lose themselves in the cold vibrating factory 
neath |Jife, and don’t know what it’s all about. I want 
ing a |never to see them again, lost and yet worrying 
oking |about something, not knowing what.’ 
were | He was staring at her, trying to get into the 
| the |centre of what she was saying, but remaining 
outside only, seeing that there was a pale pink 
and | patch in the middle of her bottom lip where 
tling |she had sucked off the lipstick and that her 
blonde damp hair was going straight at the 
can | ends. 
avel He felt himself falling into a sort of sleep and 
ums | he tried desperately to get back to the point. 
hall “You won’t have to work after the war. I 
aint | don’t want my wife to work. But what sort of 
S— | life do you want? What sort of home?’ Look- 
all | ing down into his cup, he added in a nervous 
et. | undertone, ‘Would you like children?’ 
vell ‘No, not children.’ She quickly pulled a 
ring off her finger and pushed it on again. 
: Then she met his eyes. A film had come over 
lio | them, but.in the grey irises it seemed to her 
there were depths of suppressed heroism. She 
he | saw how it hurt him and she tried to explain, 
; knowing in her heart that it would only hurt 
or | him more. ‘Can’t you see children are only an 
at | escape? We are the children of people who 
he said “We will die so that they can live in a world 
id of freedom and beauty”—and here we are. 
Now we are going to do the same thing. We 
say, “Not in our time, O Lord—we can put up 
l- with the world as it is—but our children’s time 
: —unto them the golden age!”” I want it for us,’ 
she said and then stopped, choking, seeing a 
familiar blunt look had come over his face. It 
d was the look of dumb resentment at not being 
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able to understand and dumb refusal to try to 
understand. It was the look which said, ‘Uh 
huh, I smell a speech. You’re going to hand 
me a slice of your education. Well, I don’t 
receive on that wave-length.’ And there he sat, 
switched off, unresponsive, stewing in his own 
resentful juice. 

And she knew it was no use going on. The 
whistle of the man behind the counter had 
died down to a mere hiss of escaping air. She 
choked back the remaining words of the speech 
and with them a piece of spam which got stuck 
in her throat. She was frustrated with the 
taste of spam in her throat—taste of America, 
land of rolling prairies and broad vistas, land 
of Whitman, singing the unformed democracies 
of the future. 

And opposite her the soldier sat nursing his 
resentment, nursing a picture of orange letters 
on a black gate. 

‘It’s stopped raining,’ he said. 

She looked up at the milky sky, and the pale 
light came into the milk bar and made it look 
dirtier. The man washing beakers needed a 
shave. 

“Yes, shall we go?’ 

They got up. He paid the man who was 
still whistling and tapping his foot on the floor 
as if to show that he had not heard their con- 
versation. 

Water was coursing down the gutters and 
the straight street stood out in clean perspec- 
tive. 

They passed shop fronts washed clean, with 
their blinds down because it was Wednesday 
afternoon. Built in the thirties, they had the 
blatant, ugly look of new tombstones and the 
girl felt exposed under their reflected stare, but 
his arm was round her waist and she knew that 
somehow she was in love with him. In the 
pressure of his arm she could feel his love trying 
to get through to her, like a rabbit burrowing 
blindly in the earth. All she wanted at his 
hands, really, was defeat. What a relief that 
would be to suffer a crushing defeat of her 
idealism—even if it were for the orange letters 
of ‘Shangri-la’, They stopped against the 
goods yard and stood holding hands, watching 

match-boxes and pieces of newspaper floating 
on the black streams of rainwater, tightening 
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their fingers a little whenever an engine let off 
steam. 

She looked up at him, hoping to find in his 
eyes the firmness of his flesh—to find him say- 
ing silently, ‘I know my way. You are coming 
with me.’ She wanted from him an irrespon- 
sible manliness which would leave her free to 
say, ‘Let Whitman and to-morrow go hang’— 


to spit in the eye of the white dwindling disk 
But instead he looked over her shoulder, wor 
dering uncertainly, and then ducking awa 
from her said, ‘Good-bye. I’ll see you to-night’ 
She watched him hurrying over the track 
with a peculiar broken gait, then turned away 
to go back to the factory. A boy passed he 
bowling a hoop and the sun began to shine. 


IZAAK WALTON AND UNAMUNO 
By JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


T seems a far cry, both in time and space, 

from Tottenham High Cross and the ‘sedgy 
Lea’ to the gargoyled towers of Salamanca and 
the banks of the river Tormes, from mellow 
noonday hours in May 1653 beside Shawford- 
brook to a ‘raw February’ evening of 1904 in 
the library of a Spanish university town, and it 
seems an even farther one from the serene 
piscatorial detachment of Izaak Walton to the 
self-tortured, deeply tragical duality of Miguel 
de Unamuno. And yet, such is the warmth of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler that, across these 
apparently prohibitive boundaries, it kindled 
a flame of grateful appreciation in so utterly 
diverse a writer as Unamuno. 

From Wordsworth’s sonnet (‘el dulcisimo 
Wordsworth’, Unamuno calls him) ‘written on 
a blank leaf of his copy of Walton’, Unamuno 
had learned of the existence of the exemplary 
fisherman; chance, or as Unamuno preferred 
to call it, ‘la providencia divina’, brought, 
many years later, a young English student to 
Salamanca who treasured among his books an 
early copy of the Compleat Angler. Then Una- 
muno read the work, and in the fifth volume of 
his Ensayos' we come across the essay (dated 
1904) in which his restless spirit plunged 
deeply below the placid mirror of Walton’s 
Lea, and found at Tottenham turnpike, in the 
goodly company of Piscator and Viator, a short 
respite, however illusory in the end, from his 
metaphysical anguish. Perhaps even at the 





! Miguel de Unamuno: Ensayos, vol. v (Madrid, Publi- 
caciones de la Residencia de Estudiantes, 1917), pp. 91- 
118 (El Perfecto Pescador de Cafia; después de leer a 
Walton). 


time of this strange encounter Unamuno was 
writing some of the sonnets (later collected in 
the Rosario de sonetos liricos, Madrid, 1911) in 
which he tried to express that self-lacerating 
struggle of a perpetual religious quest which, 
because it outgrew the tearful self-pity of his 
master, Verlaine, makes Unamuno one of the 
great religious poets of our age. Nor is it per- 
haps chance that in many of his religious poems 
Unamuno struck chords that relate his work 
inescapably to the religious poetry of Donne 
and especially to that of Herbert. Unamuno 
might have gleaned his first knowledge of 
Herbert in those poems of his inserted by 
Walton in The Compleat Angler, and although 
only Wordsworth and Milton, of great English 
poets, seem to have influenced the Spaniard’s 
work, there is a striking resemblance between 
the passionate strength of the religious dialogue 
with the Deity that illumines Herbert’s best 
work, and the harrowing spiritual dispute in 
Unamuno’s Irrequietum cor,? or his terrible 
Contestando a la Llamada del Dios de Espaia* 
(cp. Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, 2nd ed., 
nos. 208 and 209). 

Yet it is to Walton that Unamuno devoted 
an essay filled with an almost lyrical intensity 
of admiration and wonder. 
muno’s achievement is such that the Lea, wind- 
ing its way between elm, alder, and drooping 
willow, seems to have usurped the place of the 
poplar-flanked Tormes, and the steady flame 
of Walton’s ‘gladsome piety’ seems to have cast 
a brief mellow light over the thundery air of 





2 From the Rosario de sonetos ltricos (v. s.). 
3 From De Fuerteventura a Paris (1925). 
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many-towered Salamanca. Gladsome piety, 
mecekness of heart, the refusal to exchange the 
simple contemplative life for the noise of the 
market-place and the bustle of the counting- 
house—these essentially quietist virtues of 
Walton’s book are constantly praised by one 
whose burning zeal for spiritual integrity, 
whose indomitable courage in the face of 
intellectual persecution, prevented him from 
ever applying to his own heart such sweet seda- 
tives. Unamuno, the Catholic, by one of those 
curious contradictions of which the world of the 
spirit is full, was condemned to remain up to 
the very last moment of his life a ‘Protestant’ 
if ever there was one. It is because of this 
fundamental paradox that Unamuno’s analysis 
of Walton reveals in him values unrealized 
and unsuspected by many English readers who, 
taking placid candour and a stable mental 
equilibrium for granted, settle down to the 
practical hints on angling, still useful to-day, 
and the humours of the ‘Piscatorial scene’. 
For Unamuno ‘Walton in that troubled 
society where Cromwell struggled, was a spirit, 
humane and religious beyond the strict Puri- 
tanical sense; he conserved, as others did with 
him, the humane and humanising spirit of the 
Elizabethan epoch; his was the religiosity of 
our Master Leon (Luis de Leon), with this one 
difference, that the Spaniard’s spirit was tinted 
with Horatian, the Englishman’s with Vir- 
gilian colour’ (Ensayos, v, p. 109). This com- 
parison, with its delicate qualification, at first 
surprises, then captivates, and, after we have 
compared the even flow of Luis de Leon’s 
serene and musical phrases with the imper- 
turbable melody of Walton’s prose, it con- 
vinces. At another place (p. 112) Unamuno 
points out: ‘Were not there beside him those 
sombre Puritans who, instead of thanking God 
every morning for the gift of life, unceasingly 
enquired of Him whether they were justified 
in His eyes. Walton held fast to the view'that 
the meek anglers and not the violent lay- 
preachers shall possess the earth.’ But the 
Unamuno of the sonnets, the Unamuno of 
Abel y Sanchez, and most of all the Unamuno of 
El Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, was surely 
this: a Puritan, yearning to be justified, and if 
not violent in the Cromwellian sense, possessed 
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of an indomitable and tortured aggressiveness. 
There was indeed another side to him—he had 
a mighty gift of poetry that enabled him to sing 
of the stars as only the great Romantic poets 
had sung before him. Unamuno’s Aldebardn' 
rises in verbal vortices of consummate mastery 
into the interstellar spaces to be nearer God; 
but even here there is no rest, no contemplative 
calm for Unamuno. 

The paradox of his deep admiration for the 
life of quietist serenity and the actual impossi- 
bility of ever achieving it becomes painfully 
clear when Unamuno attempts to give to 
Spanish readers a taste of Walton’s spirit. 
From quotation and interpretation of The 
Compleat Angler, Unamuno glides almost un- 
noticeably, as if carried away by the river’s 
gentle current, into a passage of sheer descrip- 
tive beauty, meant to show Walton’s intentions 
and yet instilled with a baroque movement, a 
just perceptible undertow of contrary force, 
while Walton’s river flows gently in its ap- 
pointed direction—a passage active with a 
hidden but not altogether annihilated threat of 
spiritual peril that belies Walton’s confident 
equanimity: 

‘As Heraclitus says: ““You cannot bathe 
twice in the same waters of any river”. And, 
indeed, in these waters, ever-changing and 
yet composed of the same element, tremble 
the reflections of the poplars that stand fixed 
on the banks in their native ground, The 
waters do not carry away their image, but 
in the pure crystal of their living element the 
trees trembling on the shining surface seem 
to live. And when the autumnal wind 
carries away their yellow leaves, they seem 
to call forth sweet smiles from the swaying 
eddies travelling far from their parental 
branch to become mould for other distant 
poplars on the same bank, or, more likely, 
to be lost in the sea. 

‘And the river’s serene progress is dis- 
turbed only by some bird that, brushing its 
surface with its wing while it swims through 
the air, seems in its passage to peck at the 
skin of the waters: or by a fish that, rising 





t See Laurel (Autologia de la poesia moderna en lengua 
espafiola), México, 1941, pp. 48 ff. 
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from the liquid bosom of its circling, like- 
wise pecks at the river’s skin: for birds and 
fishes have ever this tenuous boundary in 
common. The sun glistens on the waters 
that are curled by the caressing wind; it 
draws from them reflections of silver, calling 
forth rhythmical dances of luminous spangles. 
But the river, a mighty serpent asleep in its 
bed, trembles in shivers of pleasure as the 
sun warms it, and it shines with its scales of 
clear silver’ (p. 103). 


~ Every student of the Spanish Baroque in- 

stantly realizes how steeped this passage is in 
that curious tradition of a systematic inter- 
penetration of the elements and their denizens 
which we find again and again, e.g. in Cal- 
derén, and for which there is no English equiva- 
lent in seventeenth-century poetry or drama. 
On the contrary, where in Spanish tradition 
the interlocked coherence of the creation found 
expression in an imagery emphasizing the 
whirl and dynamic confusion of the elements, 
such fusion seemed to English poetical tradi- 
tion a symbol of disruption, of decline from 
providential order. The Ulysses speech in 
Troilus and Cressida, or the seventh sonnet of 
Greville’s Caelica, is evidence for this. And 
Walton’s riverside is such a clean and provi- 
dential landscape, where the elements, and the 
animals in them, keep their appointed places, 
moving in strict time to a sweet and tender 
music and not, as in the passage from Una- 
muno, in a symphonic crescendo of almost 
pantheistic enthusiasm. 

We have passed then from the pacific mur- 
murs of the Lea and Shawford-brook, from 
streams and rivers that are fixed in time and 
place, to the symbolic river of life itself, rush- 
ing not through topographically identifiable 
country but through a vague landscape, tremu- 
lous with almost febrile movement: the stage 
is thus set for Unamuno’s praise of water as the 
great sacramental purifier of the soul, the 
‘dulce ablucién intima’, the ‘recogido lava- 
torio del alma’ (p. 104) which can free us from 
the ‘obsession of life that we may enjoy it as 
masters, without suffering it as its slaves’ 
(p. 105). How strange this would have sounded 
to Izaak Walton, plying his rod and wrestling 


with a particularly recalcitrant roach. And 
Unamuno seems to sense the difficulty: there is 
a terrible and clear-sighted self-irony when, 
recovering from his flight into the sphere of 
mystical experience, he says: “But it seems to 
me that we should return to our Walton, whom 
I left fishing a while in eternity, while I was led 
astray by my own thoughts, and angling to 
draw them ashore’ (p. 106). ‘In eternity’— 
even here Unamuno does not fully comprehend 
Walton, for Walton’s fishing takes place in 
very real and circumstantial time, a morn- 
ing in May of a certain year, at a certain 
spot, not in the fishing grounds of the ‘Ocean 
of Unknowing’. He confuses his own trans- 
cendental rapture and Piscator’s confident 
practical serenity as, intent on his tackle, he 
gazes across the Lea at the sun-flecked fields 
beyond. 

Wordsworth’s sonnets on the river Duddon, 
deeply admired by Unamuno, are referred 
to in the essay. Wordsworth’s contemplative 
raptures seemed to Unamuno part and parcel 
of his own experience. Perhaps even here he 
over-emphasized the similarity, forgetting that 
Wordsworth in these raptures was akin to 
Walton, that the quiet flowing, the lisping rush 
over pebbles of Duddon and Lea, the sheen of 
June sun over Ullswater and Thames, were 
sufficient in themselves for the two Englishmen, 
revelations of life’s beauty in its very transience, 
without any need for an elevation into timeless 
symbols. 

And, indeed, Unamuno forgets, in his 
appreciation of Walton, a point that is of para- 
mount importance for The Compleat Angler— 
the painstaking interest in all the concrete 
technicalities of the art of angling; Walton’s 
quite evident pleasure in the ‘tackle and trim’, 
the rods, hooks, lines, and flies of his craft. 
After all, Walton’s book is one of instruction, 
it is written to initiate the novice into the 
mysteries of a difficult art; we may appreciate 
it for its grace of style, its serenity of spirit, yet 
grace of style and serenity of spirit have never 
yet brought roach or trout to the frying-pan or 
disentangled a line that has gone awry. It is 
this combination of the practical man’s skill 
and the philosopher’s contemplation that 
helped Walton because of the ever-present 
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need for the precise application of his senses to 
guard against those perilous flights of the 
mind, away from the sweet normality of things 
seen, heard, and tasted, into the void spaces of 
the intangible. 

Walton, then, was as cautious a man as 
befits a master-angler, constantly watchful lest 
an impetuous pike should draw him from his 
quiet point of vantage on the bank into the 
treacherous depth of the river. Unamuno, 
when he mentions actual fishing, as he does 
towards the end of his essay, does so with a wry 


smile, pointing out a moral by contrasting the 
bitter poverty of the Asturian fishers of his 
youth, spearing eels on cold winter nights by 
the light .of their lanterns, with Walton’s 
pleasant sport of catching the same fish at some 
mill weir in the haze of an English summer 
evening. In this contrast we seem to discover 
a final haunting confession of imperfect sym- 
pathy, and because of this necessary imperfec- 
tion Unamuno’s essay helps the reader to 
discover the serene and stable beauty of The 
Compleat Angler. 


THE LAST EPIC 
By ALICIA C, PERCIVAL 


S the epic dead, or will this age produce a 

work of epic standard and texture?. Hardly, 
because in these times the epic hero is impos- 
sible. This war produced heroes and the heroic 
in full measure, but for the epic hero other 
qualities are needed than those which can be 
exploited under modern conditions. The epic 
needs such a blend of unity and independence 
in its parts as cannot easily be satisfied. Modern 
man has not, individually or socially, the 
chance of those deeds and that quality of life 
which can be celebrated in the epic manner. 

Take the acts of war. Even those whose 
names are in all men’s mouths as household 
words cannot, from the very nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which they have had to play 
their parts, achieve the necessary grandeur of 
stature. El Alamein must have outdone Mil- 
ton’s wildest conceptions of the battle in 
Heaven. It was ten thousand times fiercer than 
the struggle before Troy. Yet could Mont- 
gomery’s conference with his officers be com- 
pared to the gathering in Agamemnon’s tent 
—to say nothing of the less flattering com- 
parison with the hosts of Hell? Wingate was 
a leader whose men went through more perils 
than did ever Aeneas’s followers, but Bernard 
Fergusson’s account of the struggle Beyond the 
Chindwin shows how the very qualities which 


the leader inculcated prevented the campaign. 


from giving birth to an epic. The story of the 
Long-Range Desert Group is magnificent, but 


it is war—not romance. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to epic material is found in Richard 
Hilary’s The Last Enemy. But though the Battle 
of Britain is a saga in more than a merely 
journalistic sense, it is hard to see exactly on 
what scale a literary unity and at the same 
time the outstanding supremacy of a heroic 
figure could be achieved. Would it be an 
individual pilot that became the hero, a par- 
ticular squadron, or the whole galaxy of ‘the 
Few’? 

No, if there is a heroic figure large enough 
to overtop the circumstances, it wears not a 
kingly but a mural crown. Londoners, aided 
perhaps by the Press, personified their city to 
such an extent that to her people the sufferings . 
of ‘that Floure of Cities Alle’ was a personal 
grief, her survival a personal triumph. But the 
story of London is really the epic of democracy; 
the endurance of flesh and blood, not of bricks 
and mortar. It is in itself the measure of our 
march from the heroism of the leaders to the 
fortitude of the people. 

War, of course, is not the only subject; there 
was an Odyssey as well as an Iliad—though of 
late the former has been somewhat blown on 
by the purist among literary critics. Travel, 
exploration, the struggle with the wild forces 
of nature may still give scope for the heroic 
figure. But it is nearly fifty years since Nansen 
reached the North Pole, and over thirty since 
the last expedition of Scott. Mallory and Irvine, 
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even, appear distant as when last seen nearing 
the summit of Everest. No full-scale celebra- 
tion of those men’s deeds has appeared. Their 
own accounts—fine and simple as is, for in- 
stance, Scott’s diary (with its deathless com- 
ment on the passing of Captain Oates, ‘a very 
gallant gentleman’)—these convey the sin- 
cerity of their achievement but not that poetic, 
immortal quality which gives it a glory en- 
nobling the human race. Nothing of this 
temper was produced while the glow of their 
acts was still hot in men’s minds. Anything 
that is now written must needs have the charac- 
ter of history, not of poetry. 

It is not likely that the future will bring 
opportunities of this type. Hereafter, wireless 
will form a part of every explorer’s outfit; 
he need not, except from accident or from 
deliberate choice (and the epic hero—setting 
aside Don Quixote—is seldom foolhardy), go 
utterly alone into the unknown, sever all con- 
tact with his fellows. But this capacity for 
solitary endurance is a necessary quality for 
the explorer-hero. One cannot imagine Odys- 
seus on Calypso’s Island listening to the Ithaca 
bulletin on the short wave. 

This complete breakdown of the romantic 
tradition, this impossibility of getting back to 
primitive epic. conditions, has come upon us 
since the last war. Thirty years ago it was still 
possible, given the man and the opportunity 
together, for the European to find play for his 
epic qualities, if not in the war on his own 
continent, at least in the mysterious land of 
Arabia, and in rebellion against a medieval 
foe, the Turk. T. E. Lawrence is perhaps the 
last epic hero of our own civilization; he had 
the nature and the scope, he could write his 
own epic. To say this is not to measure his 
heroism, still less his writing, in terms of merit 
but in terms of quality. The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom has some touch of personal greatness 
which other, and even finer, modern works are 
bound to lack. The country, the tribes among 
whom he was an acknowledged leader, the 
type of warfare, perhaps even his own curiously 
twisted character make this possible. King 
Feisal’s tent is comparable to Agamemnon’s; 
the massacre at Talal’s village and the Sheikh’s 
charge against his enemies in the following 
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battle is the very stuff of both the Greek and 
the Northern sagas. Moreover, the book con- 
tains more than mere fighting. There is the 
comradeship of the leaders and the mutual 
devotion of the lads Daoud and Farraj, in- 
separable companions, found again and again 
in heroic literature. There are the feasts, the 
story-telling—even the parody Lawrence once 
produced of the interminable traditional style, 
repetitive and grandiloquent, with its bathic 
climax: ‘And then, indeed, at last, by God 
—by the Very God—the sun rose.’ The shout 
of laughter that followed, overwhelming the 
group around the camp fire, must have been 
kin to the unquenchable laughter of the gods 
and heroes. 4 
Lawrence used, when he could get them, 
modern weapons, but he did not need to use 
them as in modern warfare where the scale of 
the machine dwarfs the individual man. (The 
Arabs regarded their arms with almost the 
same feeling as they did their horses and 
camels. On seeing the great Handley-Page 
they cried out that this was the mare of whom 
all the aeroplanes they had hitherto seen were 
but the foals.) Always it is the human qualities 
that Lawrence stresses, the grandeur of man 
and—occasionally only—his meanness. Above 
all, there is running through the whole of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (and to-day Wisdom is 
justified of her children) the idea which Law- 
rence saw behind the fighting—as the Greeks 
were dimly aware of Helen throughout—that 
of the Arab nation, reawakened and free. 
How far Lawrence and his friend, King Feisal, 
politically realized this idea is not a question 
which concerns us here. But whatever their 
political achievement, their personalities and 
the story of the Arab Revolt have now passed 
back into the realm of ideas—or the ideal—in 
a curious way, impossible in our world of Press 
Conferences and cabled scoops. It is becoming 
a legend in the Arab consciousness which has 
emotional as well as historical significance. 
This process began from the time when, like 
the traditional prophet, Lawrence was carried 
away into the heavens, and for days the tribes- 
men would watch the returning aeroplanes and 
ask if Lawrence was among the passengers. 
The Arab awakening has been treated as 
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history and—largely—as rhetoric, in the uni- 


‘versities and the cities of the so-called Middle 


East. In what form the story of the Revolt has 
been absorbed by the tribes of the Desert I 
have no personal knowledge; it may well be 
found there as the true narrative epic. But one 
curious manifestation of it I saw; I had the 
privilege, some two years ago, of being the only 
foreigner invited to the celebration, in a school 
at Damascus, of the anniversary of King Feisal’s 
accession. After recitation, speech, and song 
celebrating glories of the remote past, the per- 
formers turned to a dramatic representation of 
the events preceding the entry into Damascus. 
The curtain rose on a scene in a tent to which 
entered the various Sheikhs and heroes of the 
campaign. The children who took the parts 
were made up, with quite surprising likeness to 
the illustrations in the Seven Pillars. They de- 
claimed speeches of counsel, of welcome, of 
narration, very much as the King’s advisors 
and his acclaimers must have done twenty-five 
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years ago. Feisal’s brother was there, Sheikh 
Auda, Jaafar, the commander from Egypt, 
Nuri Said, and representatives of the various 
elements among the people—Druses, Moslems, 
and Christians. And among the company was 
one represented as fairer than the others, small 
and beardless. He was introduced among the 
rest without distinction or ceremony as ‘El 
Co-lo-nel Larens’. , 

Of the play’s merit as literature, it would, of 
course, be impossible to judge without a real 
knowledge of Arabic. It was the curious 
romantic quality, the simple acceptance of the 
material as heroic, that was so startling. One 
can hardly imagine an English school giving, 
for instance, a representation of the Zeebrugge 
raid, still less of the signing of the Armistice or 
the Peace Conference. But the heroes of the 
Arab war (some of them yet living) have en- 
tered into legend and—for better or for worse 
—one of them is a twentieth-century English- 
man. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
FESTIVALS OF THE FUTURE 


E are apt to think and talk of festival as 

a reminder of the past. What of it as a 
creative force for the future? Some suggestion 
should be forthcoming in view of the immense 
vogue of this year’s Stratford-on-Avon festival, 
with its contrasted producers under Sir Barry 
Jackson—not to mention the restarting of 
Salzburg and the project of a festival in much- 
abused old London to celebrate the reopening 
of Drury Lane. We have to remember that 
our theatre has even now in its essence some- 
thing of a festal quality. About drama in 
general there is no question. It began, we all 
know—so far as the classic tradition is con- 
cerned—as a religious festival. The very names 
of tragedy and comedy imply a recognition of 
their origin. The word ‘enthusiasm’, denoting 
something without which a theatrical venture 
of any sort cannot hope to prosper, carries in 
itself the notion of some sort of divine presence. 
Ballet has remained a definite ritual. The fact 
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that a Catholic priest is not permitted in Eng- 
land to be one of the audience at a production 
bearing the Lord Chamberlain’s theatrical 
licence, but may attend an unlicensed play or 
film, is no illogical survival. It is simply due 
to the fact that the Lord Chamberlain’s licence 
is regarded as a continuance of the ancient 
Roman dedication of theatres to the goddess 
Venus. This makes them still pagan temples. 
The prohibition has nothing whatever to do 
with artistic value. Yet, in a curious way, 
every drama that is worth while has touches 
of something corresponding to a religious rite. 
It entails a mood of communal response, a 
convention of willing illusion, the assumption 
of a sympathetic attitude of mind towards 
some aspect of human life and its surroundings, 
an often sacrificial blending of creative effort 
on the part of actor, dramatist, and scene 
designer. To this extent, all performances are 
festivals—each after its own fashion. Some 
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undoubtedly are more so than others.. There is 
always something specially festal about the 
presenting of a new play, whether in London, 
or one of the larger provincial towns, or in a 
country ‘rep’, even with possible failure in 
prospect. The very reason of a gallery’s booing 
is to check the sometimes exaggerated fervour 
of ‘kind friends in front’. It is not just a ques- 
tion of dissatisfaction with the entertainment 
provided. If that were all, mere departure 
would be—and is—quite decisive enough. 

So far as the London season has been con- 
cerned the festal character of the old-fashioned 
first night has hardly been re-established as yet 
—-save for a few occasions, like the arrival of 
Big Ben at the Adelphi, with its bevies of 
political celebrities and its social parade of 
medals, evening frocks, and shirt-fronts. On 
the other hand, the recurrence of Old Vic 
repertory at the New, Donald Wolfit’s Shake- 
spearian revivals at the Winter Garden, the 
ballet and opera seasons at Covent Garden and 
the Coliseum—all these were something more 
than just competitive claimants to favour as 
after-dinner digestives. Above all, Stratford- 
on-Avon has taught us a lesson. Sir Barry 
Jackson’s direction, blending a completely new 
company with all sorts of new ideas, had a 
success beyond all the prophecies of critics. It 
reassured others, too, who imagined that the 
disappearance of the war-time Americans 
would mean a ‘slump’ in attendances. The 
varying of British and American producers and 
the encouragement of an artistic interest among 
visitors by lectures and debates have both been 
invaluable. It is astonishing sometimes to find 
how many people—particularly from neigh- 
bouring Midland towns—go to Stratford for a 
jaunt without any thought of the theatre at all. 
The feeling needs to be fostered that each 
pilgrim personally shares in a tribute of crea- 
tive understanding to Shakespeare’s world- 
value as poet and dramatist—cherishing the 
old and welcoming the new with the same 
ardent faith. 

As yet—though there is no rigid decree—the 
Stratford festival has not turned attention to 
the presenting of new plays, as the Malvern 
festival did with such beneficial results. True, 
I remember attending a performance of a new 


romantic drama at the Stratford festival many 
years ago. It was based on the story of Don 
Quixote, and was written by my predecessor 
as critic of The Morning Post—the late G. E. 
Morrison. Sir Frank Benson himself played 
the Don, with Helen Haye in the cast and, 
I fancy, the late George E. Weir as Sancho 
Panza. Unfortunately there was a fancy-dress 
dance the evening before—I recall the late 
Marie Corelli as my blithe partner in the 
waltz-cotillion. All the Bensonians were there, 
looking their best in doublet and hose. At 
three in the morning Sir Frank confessed to me 
that he quite despaired of Don Quixote’s chances, 
as the company ‘did not know a word of their 
parts’. Festive, but hardly festival! For all 
this, I have a strong feeling that Stratford 
could do much more than it does in the pre- 
sentation of new plays—conceived in an appro- 
priate vein, as Don Quixote certainly was. The 
opportunity is exactly right. The ideal audience 
are there, fresh from enjoyment of supreme 
classics. They are at leisure, alert in criticism 
but disposed to kindliness, and without the 
disgruntled West End outlook of the ‘tired 
business-man’, whose taste is naturally more or 
less in the direction attributed by Hamlet to 
Polonius. Here, at least, is one of the values of 
festival not to be ignored. 


Another important thing to remember— 


especially just now—is the educational value 
of festival. From the close of the war we have 
been faced with a vast new public of all ages— 
but particularly of children and young people. 
Their ignorance of the best that our theatre 
can give is sometimes hardly to be overstated. 
The enormous popularity enjoyed in the West 
End itself—at the very heart of all kinds 
of rivalry—by familiar comedies like Oscar 


Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, now in its second ° 


year at the Haymarket, and of Shaw’s and 
Maugham’s early plays, shows how great is the 
number of potential playgoers to whom Vic- 
torian and Edwardian drama are alike un- 
known. This is not counting the throngs to 
whom the living theatre itself is something 
absolutely new. Throughout the country the 
growth of the ‘reps’ to over 250 in the later 
war-years is vitally significant. Though not 
even approaching a fulfilment of the real need, 
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it shows the hunger that exists for some outlet 
of artistic expression. This a theatre-festival 
can supply as nothing else can. In London 
itself—as I have already noted—a project is on 
foot to mark the reopening of Drury Lane by 
a festival, after six years of closure to the public. 
Weare to see, if the plan comes off, productions 
of several famous plays and operas that had 
their first performance in the grand old theatre. 
We may honour the memories of Betterton, 
Garrick, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Irving, Ellen 
Terry, Marie Tempest, Forbes Robertson, and 
other great folk who have trod that incom- 
parable stage. And why not a clown or two 
—from Grimaldi to Dan Leno? We had a 
hint of it, I recall, in celebration of Arthur 
Collins’s twenty-first: year of management. I 
should like very much to see another revival 
of The School for Scandal, with the best available 
cast, after the manner of its first presentation 
‘as produced by Sheridan at Drury Lane in 
1777. A revival on these lines at E.N.S.A.’s 
recent Cairo festival was, I understand, ex- 
tremely memorable. I should be thankful also 
for a flash or two of other things—‘the art of 
Munden’, for instance, as Charles Lamb saw 
it, and the performance by Master Betty for 
which the House of Commons adjourned its 
presumably less important discussions. Some 
may doubt whether it would be either wise or 
possible to tackle on a spectacular scale the 
melodramas and pantomimes characteristic of 
Drury Lane under Sir Augustus Harris and 
Arthur Collins. The later musical triumphs of 
Ivor Novello and others offer different prob- 
lems. Still, the proposal is itself a sign of the 
times. It means that tradition is a precious 
thing—not only in a spirit of homage to. the 
past, but as a stimulus to the future. 

One notable suggestion is that made by my 
friend Lady Lees, of Lytchett Minster, Dorset, 
that something in the way of an Ober-Ammer- 


gau festival might be possible in this country. 
Why, after all, should the inhabitants of a 
Bavarian village attract visitors from all over 
the world for a performance which ought to be 
just as possible to country-folk in England, 
given the consecrated life and devout training 
of the Ober-Ammergau company? Asa matter 
of fact, Lady Lees has already, for four years, 
organized a production in the Lytchett church 
of a Nativity play, compiled almost entirely 
from the Bible itself, It was helped by the gift 
of some priceless Oriental costumes, exactly 
right for the Three Kings and brought from 
the East by the late Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Sir Francis took an intense personal interest in 
the scheme. Its value in educating young folk 
to the message of the Gospel-story was, in his 
view, very great indeed. This Nativity play— 
acted largely by the children of Lytchett Min- 
ster—has had a remarkable local appeal. It 
packs the church for a week. It has also been 
performed with success in Edinburgh, Preston, 
and elsewhere. We have, of course, had many 
Nativity plays; but few so simple. 

The chief purpose of Lady Lees herself, and 
the thing that most matters in relation to festi- 
val, is the growth of a tradition. The children 
who acted in the original production will be 
young men and women in a few years’ time. 
Lady Lees feels—quite rightly—that it will 
mean much to them to have taken part in this 
Christmas festival of their native village. More- 
over, it is a kind of thing that could happen in 
villages all over the kingdom with a profoundly 
inspiring effect on rural life. One need not 
prophesy that every village will become an 
Ober-Ammergau. There is no reason against 
dramatic talent, which is sure to be discovered, 
being used here and there to lay purposes at 
other seasons of the year. But the idea of 
festival could hardly have a happier beginning 
anywhere. 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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The Teaching of English in Schools. A Sympo- 
sium edited for the English Association by 
Vivian DE Sota Pinto. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Members of the English Association—and 

many others—will welcome this timely and 

stimulating volume. 

The teaching of English concerns all Schools: 
on that account alone it has always a special 
importance. In the educational developments 
under the 1944 Act it will undoubtedly assume 
increasing importance. Its aims, its scope, and 
its methods are therefore a matter of wide 
general interest. A Symposium such as this, 
reviewing and reconsidering them in the light 
of past experience and future needs, is of parti- 
cular value at the present time. 

The Essays in this volume deal with all the 
main aspects of English in Schools—Poetry, 
Drama, Speech, Reading, Composition, 
Grammar. They are written largely, though 
not entirely, with the problems of the Gram- 
mar School in mind. One Essay deals with 
School Examinations in English: in most of 
them, directly or indirectly, the influence of 
Examinations on Curriculum and methods 
appears as a major factor, and a major chal- 
lenge. 

The spirit of the book is at once realistic and 
progressive. The writers are animated by a 
strong sense, gathered from much experience 
of teaching, of what most boys and girls, at 
different stages, are, and are not, capable of, 
and do, and do not, like and need: and by as 
strong a desire to see the teaching of English 
more closely and fruitfully related to these 
actualities. 

It is well to be reminded of actualities: 
doubly well, when those who remind us do so 
with the expert knowledge and the understand- 
ing shown in these Essays. The writers’ concern 
is to improve the teaching of English in 
schools. They see clearly, and say frankly, that 
it is often apt to be too mature in matter and 
too formal in method. Their plea is for simpli- 
fication, and for more vital criteria. 

The main principle behind their plea—that 
the needs of the pupil should guide the teacher 
—is no new one: these Essays render real 


, of this volume is non tali auxilio. 


service by the freshness of their restatement 
of it. 

‘The first thing is to build on what is there 
already,’ says Mr. L. A. G. Strong in his pene- 
trating and delightful Essay on the teaching of 
Poetry. The principle recurs, in different 
forms and in different contexts, throughout 
the Essays. ‘What is already there’ is revealed 
constructively, whether it is delight in the 
music of words, or young tastes in reading, or 
the mistakes and difficulties of immaturity in 
speech and writing, or early signs of real 
power. There is insight in this, as well as 
common sense. 

What, then, of the criteria of success? The 
writers imply rather than declare what these 
should be. Among them, enjoyment has a 
higher place than it is sometimes given. But 
nothing in the Essays warrants misgivings on 
this account about a stepping-down of aims or 
standards: for enjoyment fosters interest, and 
out of interest the most effective progress 
comes. 

Meanwhile there remain, as Mr. Guy 
Boas’s Essay realistically reminds us, the Exami- 
nations: and as things are, no Symposium on 
the teaching of English could ignore them. 
He criticizes and defends them. ‘If Literature’, 
he writes, ‘is excluded from School Certificate 
or from Higher School and Intermediate 
Examinations, while other subjects are re- 
tained, the doom of English Literature as a 
subject in schools is sealed.’ It may be 
questioned whether all would share this view. 
The tenor of much, at any rate, in other parts 
Perhaps the 
operative words are ‘as a subject’. 

The final Essay, by Mr. A. H. Stewart and 
Professor Pinto, on the Training of the Teacher 
of English, gives a broad survey of the work of 
the English teacher, of the qualities and equip- 
ment he needs, and of the kind of training that 
will best secure them. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of wide current issues 
affecting both Training Colleges and Univer- 
sities, as well as Schools—and to this most 
illuminating Symposium. 

R. H. CHARLES 
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A History of Late Nineteenth-century Drama 1850- 
1900. By ALLarpyce NIcoLL. Cambridge 
University Press. Vol. i, 15s. net; vol. ii, 
255. net. 

Professor Nicoll is to be cordially congratu- 
lated upon the completion of his history of two 
and a half centuries of English Drama, which 
began with his history of Restoration Drama, 
published in 1923, and which in successive 
instalments he has now brought down to 1900. 
This prolonged labour of love, as it may be 
called, was begun when he held a London 
Chair; it was continued when he crossed the 
Atlantic to Yale as head of the department of 
drama, while the publication of these two 
volumes happily coincides with his return to 
this country as Professor in the University of 
Birmingham. 

Professor Nicoll has evidently been inspired 
in his work by the conviction that there has 
been a continuity in ‘the age-long develop- 
ment’ of the English theatre. ‘One might 
almost’, he writes, ‘treat the entirety of 
theatrical history from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries as a single movement in 
art, with a gradual approach being made to- 
wards an ultimate ideal.’ But within this 
movement there have been definite phases of 
advance, one of which occurred about the 
middle of the nineteenth century and another 
about 1870. It is with these that the first of the 
volumes now published deals. 

Among the influences favourable to theatrical 
development within the period under review 
Professor Nicoll emphasizes, more than one 
might have expected, the encouragement 
given by Queen. Victoria. Among other 
causes were the increasing attendance at plays 
of the middle classes, due largely to improved 
means of transport; the changed attitude of a 
once hostile Church, where Stewart Headlam 
might have been mentioned in connexion with 
the church and stage guild; the growth in the 
number of playhouses and their greater com- 
fort and resources. With all this went the 
transition from the classic histrionics of J. M. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons to ‘the naturalistic 
ease of an Alexander and the romantic vigour 
of an Irving’. 

In turning to the dramatists of the fifties 


Professor Nicoll pays a tribute to the work 
of Dion Boucicault whom he even calls ‘one 
of the masters—for such in a way he is—of 
George Bernard Shaw’. This he illustrates 
by a comparison between the court-martial 
scenes in Arrah-na-Pogue and The Devil’s Dis- 
ciple. Beside Boucicault he places Tom Taylor 
as a man who understood his theatre perfectly 
and transformed what he utilized, especially in 
his costume plays. Both of these anticipated 
the realistic reform of T. W. Robertson, whose 
special service was ‘to emphasize clearly the 
necessity of securing a complete harmony in 
performance, and of emphasizing what may 
be called a spiritual reality’. 

An innovation in a very different way, 
though he owed something to Planché, was 
W. S. Gilbert with his extravaganzas and 
‘fairy’ comedies. Those who associate Gilbert 
almost entirely with the Savoy operas will find 
a useful corrective in Professor Nicoll’s appre- 
ciative survey of Gilbert’s plays which pre- 
ceded them. They may be surprised at the 
suggestion that Gilbert ‘is genuinely afraid of 
life. He has the seeing eye of the artist, and 
what he sees makes him terrified. To conceal 
the terror and to find escape he turns to topsy- 
turvy fantasy.’ In James Albery, whose Digby 
Grant in The Two Roses was one of Irving’s 
earlier roles, a sense of character and skill in 
dialogue were combined with an old-fashioned 
sentimentalism. 

Professor Nicoll notes the prescience of 
William Archer in his English Dramatists of To-day 
(1882) in singling out among those who were 
having their part in ‘the turn of the tide’ H. A. 
Jones and A. W. Pinero, though neither had 
yet shown his full quality. To their dramatic 
achievements, and that of Oscar Wilde and 
G. B. Shaw, with other playwrights of the 
eighties and nineties, Professor Nicoll devotes 
his last two chapters. For his illuminating dis- 
cussion of the respective parts played by them 
in the theatrical reformation of the period I 
would refer readers of English to the book itself. 
While a futile comparison between Shakespeare 
and Shaw is avoided, they will find a suggestive 
indication of their respective relation to their 
immediate predecessors. 

Toa veteran play-goer like myself these pages 
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bring memories of gala theatrical nights—of 
Tree and Julia Neilson in The Dancing Girl, 
Wyndham and Mary Moore in The Liars, 
Alexander and ‘Mrs. Pat’ in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, the American Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction in New York of The Devil’s Disciple, 
and (to go a trifle beyond 1900) Granville- 
Barker and Lillah McCarthy in Man and Super- 
man. Such are among the highlights in the 
hand-list of over 20,000 plays in the second 
volume—the most eloquent of testimonies to 
Professor Nicoll’s indefatigable industry, and 
an indispensable source of reference for all 
future students of dramatic history between 
1850 and 1900. 
F. S. BOAS 


Paradise Lost—Some Comments. By Doucias 

Busu. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

I suppose it is fairly true that lovers of 
Paradise Lost (and they are still numerous) love 
it mainly for the magnificence of its poetry— 
for the magic of countless single lines, for the 
beauty and pathos of the personal passages, and 
for the sustained and sustaining march of its 
metre, which, like the metre of the Aeneid, in its 
original quality and power, stands high among 
its manifold titles to greatness. To the general 
reader Tennyson’s Alcaics will always be a 
peculiarly fitting tribute to a poem that is one 
of the glories of Western Civilization, but he is 
perhaps not much concerned to discover in 
it Milton’s own vision of life and the religious 
faith and moral principles on which that 
vision was based. Dr. Bush’s purpose in these 
lectures is two-fold: to reassert Milton’s great- 
ness both as man and poet and to refute the 
attempts that some of his modern detractors 
have made to dethrone him from the high supre- 
macy that both Wordsworth and Tennyson 
have acknowledged in noble lines. To Dr. Bush, 
Milton’s real theme in Paradise Lost is the war 
between good and evil in the soul of man. To 
Milton ‘good and evil are distinct realities’— 
and not to follow Milton in this faith reflects 
the sickness of this disordered age in which the 
scale of moral values has been jumbled and 
confused by the trespasses of science on ground 
where it should fear to tread. Not unconnected 
with this in Dr. Bush’s mind is the superficial 


view that Satan is the real hero of Paradise 
Lost, and that Milton meant him to be so. 

For though Milton was ‘a rebel on another 
plane’, in his religious outlook he was a pas- 
sionate upholder of law and divine order— 
against which Satan rebelled, and which he 
sought to overthrow, and Dr. Bush, with singular 
propriety, quotes Hooker’s beautiful words on 
Law as peculiarly applicable to Milton’s faith: 
‘Her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world.’ 

That Satan, however, should excite sym- 
pathy in the general reader will always be un- 
derstandable as long as human nature remains 
what it is. Although, as the story goes on, ‘he 
becomes meaner’, at the outset of his rebellious 
career his dimensions are heroic—and, just as 
we are apt to forget that Macbeth was a foul 
and treacherous murderer because he is the 
mouthpiece of some of Shakepeare’s greatest 
poetry, so for much the same reason we lose sight 
of Satan’s selfishness and baseness. When Dr. 
Bush comes to deal with the detractors of 
Milton’s art—on the ground that it is stylized 
and artificial—he points out that if their criti- 
cism is applicable to Milton’s poetry it is equally 
applicable to the greatest Greek and Roman— 
and he asks pertinently whether Virgil, Pindar, 
or Aeschylus are to be charged with being 
stylized and artificial. 

Milton, like the ancients, wrote with the con- 
sciousness that in art, as in morals, there are 
absolute values and he prefers rather to order 
Nature than surrender to her impulses as is the 
way of so much modern poetry. 

To undervalue Milton’s poetry is to under- 
value the classical tradition. After reading 
Dr. Bush’s fine and perceptive interpretation 
and defence of Milton as man and poet one is 
inclined to apply Carlyle’s rebuke to his detrac- 
tors, and remind them that they are not saying 
anything about Milton, but something about 
themselves—and something rather deplorable. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


French Farce and Fohn Heywood. By JAN Max- 
WELL. Melbourne University Press ' and 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

This book serves to remind us of the danger 
of studying one branch of late medieval litera- 
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ture without constant reference to the habit 
and development of others. This is perhaps 
peculiarly true in the case of drama. For there a 
judgement, especially on the secular elements in 
English drama, may be wholesomely corrected 
by reference to the contemporary French 
drama, already in some branches fully secular, 
far wealthier, and far more skilful. Though 
Professor Maxwell has written a book primarily 
concerned with Heywood’s general and specific 
debt to French farce, he has, simultaneously, 
reminded students of medieval English drama 
of the existence across the channel of a more 
highly developed and sophisticated comic 
form. Some of the reasons for this difference 
he notes tellingly in his first chapter, “The 
Family of Farce’, pointing out that in France 
‘the language of the people had never lost its 
literary standing’ and that the drama was 
consequently ‘open to the culture of court and 
city’, with the natural consequence that secular 
forms such as farce developed alongside French 
religious drama, and on an equal footing with 
it, while in England their independent develop- 
ment only began belatedly in the sixteenth 
century. 

It is of this more mature and independent 
secular drama, with its wider range of material, 
its pointed and patterned dialogue, and its alert 
symmetry of form, that he considers John 
Heywood to have been a pupil. He pushes his 
conclusions beyond those of previous scholars, 
who have noted and discussed certain relation- 
ships, to a twofold claim: first that the case for 
the derivation of certain plays from the French 
can be argued more closely and supported more 
strongly than has heretofore been done, and, 
second, that there is strong evidence for Hey- 
wood’s further general knowledge of the 
French theatre behind this specific debt to 
certain actual French farces. 

The case is argued acutely and the evidence 
sifted with exactness and, it would seem, 
impartiality. Much valuable scholarship has 
gone into the footnotes and appendices as well 
as into the body of the text. But a saving grace 
of style has prevented this from becoming a dull 
or a pedantic book. The author seems to have 
caught something from the neat, felicitous 
phrasing of his French material. His sum- 


maries are apt and judicious, and again and 
again a sentence deserves re-reading for its 
pithiness or wit. 

He introduces his book by some general 
chapters on the content and form of French 
farce, which are at once vivid and necessary to 
his argument. He then (Chap. IV) states the 
case for Heywood’s indebtedness to this body 
of work, mentioning (though not dwelling 
unduly on) the negative evidence of his isola- 
tion in English drama, summing up the 
evidence for cultural relations between France 
and England in the early sixteenth century, and 
then proceeding to the special evidence for 
Heywood’s relation with French culture and 
the French stage. In Chapters V and VI he 
argues at length (and considerably strengthens) 
the case for direct relationship between three of 
Heywood’s plays, John, Pardoner and Friar, and 
The four PP, and their French predecessors, 
Pernet and La Farce d’un Pardonneur. This posi- 
tion being clinched, he goes on (Chap. VII) 
to examine the less satisfactory case of the 
relation between Witty and Witless and Le Fou 
et le Sage, concluding (p. 95) that the farce was 
‘the occasion rather than the source of the 
play’. 

His further contention, that Heywood was 
‘no hand-to-mouth plagiarist, but a regular 
pupil of the French stage’, is argued in Chapter 
VIII, partly from the basis of the foregoing 
conclusions, partly from general likenesses in 
kind that can be traced between the prevailing 
habit and character of French farce and that 
of the two plays of Heywood not so far exa- 
mined, Love and The Wether. Maxwell contends 
that Heywood’s ‘whole conception of drama... 
leans towards that of the French playwrights’, 
that his topics have a French habit of thought, 
and, in short (p. 107), that where Heywood’s 
plays have not ‘a definite French source or 
analogue’, they at least bear ‘a family re- 
semblance to a French dramatic type’. The 
care with which the author has weighed 
the specific evidence throughout entitles him 
to the claim (p. 119) that, in respect of 
Heywood’s general debt, ‘the total impression 
remains much more than the sum of definable 
particulars’. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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Henry IV: Parts I and II. Edited by J. Dover 
Witson. The New Shakespeare Cambridge 
University Press. Two vols., 8s. 6d. each. 


There is little of importance to comment on, 
though much to praise, in the text of these two 
latest additions to the Cambridge New Shake- 
speare—a text that naturally keeps close to the 
Quartos of each play but incorporates a 
number of variants from the Folio. However, 
though the singularly good state of the earliest 
texts affords little scope for brilliant emen- 
dation, the few suggestions Professor Dover 
Wilson does offer are sensible and usually con- 
vincing. For example, he grapples effectively 
with the chief crux of Part I (1v. i. g8-9)— 


All plumde like Estridges that with the wind 
Baited like Eagles having lately bathd (Q.)— 


by returning to Rowe’s conjecture of ‘wing’ 
for ‘with’, by retaining ‘baited’ and insisting 
on ‘refreshed’ or ‘renewed’ as its meaning. 
This interpretation is plausibly backed by 
parallels from Sidney, Nashe, and Spenser. 

Into this text Dover Wilson has introduced 
several Stage Directions that will be most use- 
ful to producers. One good one is inserted at 
the beginning of Part J, 1. ii—Falstaff snoring 
on a bench and suddenly roused by the Prince; 
this gives clear point to Falstaff’s opening line, 
‘Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad?’ and 
links up with lines 4-5. 

The notes, while they lack the rich parallel 
illustrations of the Arden edition, avoid the 
frequent irrelevance of the latter’s, and are 
always shrewdly selected, succinct, pithy, frank 
when need be, and occasionally light-hearted 
(see especially the note on Part I, 1. ii. 41-2: 
‘to vary the words of a nineteenth-century 
music-hall song, “She is the honey-suckle, but 
you are the bee!’’’). It is, of course, possible to 
question several of the comments. For instance, 
why does Dover Wilson repeat Kittredge’s 
explanation of ‘there’ in Part J, 1. i. 78? Surely 
‘there’ does not refer to Westmorland’s use of 
‘prince’ but—without any difficulty—to his 
general remark on Hotspur’s conquest of the 
Scots—a conquest that any Prince would be 
proud to boast of. This inevitably reminds the 
King of his own ignoble son. 


However, no doubt if a commentary written 
by Shakespeare himself were to turn up one 
day, critics would soon find some points of 
objection. Our hands are always reaching out 
for the stimulant of controversy. 

The introductory matter (printed in Part J) 
leaves little for discussion and is a trifle thin, 
not to say skeletal, in parts: what might have 
given it substance has already gone into the 
Editor’s The Fortunes of Falstaff and a con- 
tribution to The Library (June 1945); there 
is a long repetition from The Essential Shake- 
speare; and the Stage History of the play, 
while interesting, is a little protracted. We 
must readily admit its main thesis that Part IT 
is no mere afterthought but is bound closely, 
by original conception, to Part J. At the 
same time many of us will remain uncon- 
vinced that the simple addition of Part II 
to Part I to form a unity will provide us with 
‘one of the greatest of dramatic masterpieces’ 
(p. xiii), and we shall continue unrepentantly, 
when occasion demands, to draw a broad line 
of division between these two plays. After 
all, there is a difference between the Falstaffs 
of Parts I and II, and—to skip over the point 
that Part J is more dramatically self-contained 
than Dover Wilson allows—we cannot put 
the clock back to Dr. Johnson, with his conclu- 
sion that the plays are ‘two only because they 
are too long to be one’. What has happened 
since Johnson is that opinion has had time 
and experience to decide conclusively that 
Part Iis notably superior to Part IJ. One cannot 
believe that Dover Wilson himself would dis- 
pute this. 

A similar objection must be made to his 
defence of the historical parts of these two plays. 
It is one thing for the scholar to defend Shake- 
speare by the proof that this history was vital 
and fascinating to an Elizabethan audience. 
But it is quite another matter for a modern 
audience (even when it possesses this know- 
ledge) to become that Elizabethan audience. 
We cannot appreciate literature by some 
magical process of ‘retro-incarnation’; and the 
historical approach is an adjunct to criticism, 
not its substitute. 

E. C. PETTET 
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The Poet in the Theatre. By RONALD PEAcocK. 

Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

_ We may or may not, in England, be at the 
start of a Romantic Revival. The auguries are 
favourable. Accessions to the speed and terror 
of living, scientific advances culminating in the 
material ghastliness of a war liquidated by 
atomic energy, might, one imagines, propel 
this nation to the comfort that poetry, no less 
than trade, can give. In choosing Mr. Eliot to 
lead off his eleven studies in the drama Profes- 
sor Peacock has more to record than a salvo of 
applause for the successor of Yeats in the art 
of the poetic play. He senses in Murder in the 
Cathedral and The Family Reunion a harking back 
to ritual drama, the posing of a religious issue 
in the lives of ordinary men and women. He 
draws attention to the stylization of present- 
day spoken idiom, the use of the chorus as an 
‘aside’ in the latter play, and the fact, signifi- 
cant of our age (one of social disruption), that 
the tragic ‘hero’ is used for a purpose more 
important than himself, namely, to reflect a 
design of the spiritual world. The second essay 
is complementary to this, an examination of 
the dramatic practice of Henry James, showing 
how the refinement of a psychological writer 
was wasted on the London theatres of the 
nineties. At the same time, in James’s own 
comment on his failure as a dramatist lies a 
valuable corrective to the merely written theatre: 
‘There is no room in a play for the play itself 
until everything (including the play, the dis- 
tracted neophyte pantingly ascertains) has been 
completely eliminated.’ The truth might have 
been more succinctly stated thus: a dramatist, 
poetic or not, must have a sense of the theatre. 
It is this quality that makes a play as affected 
and unreal as Salomé vital. This essay on Henry 
James is written with sympathetic understand- 
ing and will appeal to lovers of his novels. 

In his estimate of Synge Professor Peacock 
underrates the achievement of The Playboy of 
the Western World by a too rigid adherence to 
Sir Max Beerbohm’s summary of it as ‘exotic’. 
This dangerous love of fine words for their own 
sake may, as he says, be symbolized in Christy 
Mahon as a form for the search of some musical 
quintessence, but it is also characteristic of 
murderers. I am reminded of what his Judge 


said to another Mahon, Patrick, convicted of 
murder: ‘You are asked what you did, not all 
this imagination.” Now Christy did actually 
hit his father with the loy, though he failed to 
kill him, and this is a very different thing from 
just wishing a person dead, as Harry Mon- 
chesney wished his wife, and that is why The 
Playboy of the Western World is a drama (i.e. some- 
thing done) in a sense that The Family Reunion, 
in spite of its august Eumenides, certainly is 
not, and why Christy is a live walking charac- 
ter and not a mere mouthpiece for Synge’s 
exquisite phrases, and why, moreover, in 
actuality, Eliot’s play is more ‘exotic’ than 
Synge’s. The estimate of Shaw contains some 
pithy phrases: ‘Each one of Moliére’s great 
creations is an image of a human folly, and he 
leaves us a whole gallery of them. Shaw gives 


us but one image: of the critical mind acting 


as a solvent.’ Ibsen is regarded as having had 
a wrong influence on English dramatic work, 
though his passion for ‘truth’ is admitted to 
have affected our ‘realistic’ plays. What is not 
emphasized is that Ibsen was a poet, i.e. a 
creator of characters, and that his imitators saw 
little more in him than the presenter of social 
problems. The way in which Shaw completely 
misrepresents Rebecca’s willingness to die with 
Rosmer (insisting that she means the opposite of 
what she says) in order to square her character 
with Shavian feministic views in The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism, is a case in point. Professor Peacock 
is as drastic here as in his exclusion of Strind- 
berg on grounds of ‘pathology’. But why 
should not a pathological state of society have 
its theatrical recorder? And who is not patho- 
logical if not Mr. Eliot’s Harry? The treatment 
of Chekov and Yeats is adequate, only there is 
no mention of Yeats’s earlier plays, e.g. The 
Countess Cathleen or Cathleen ni Houlihan, where 
the appeal is far more direct than in those he 
wrote with Japanese technique in mind. 
Professor Peacock is an authority on German 
literature, and it stands to reason that his 
essays on Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal are competent. His citations, 
except that on p. 108, are translated in an 
appendix. On Grillparzer it is interesting to 
note that Sappho, of which so sound an account 
is here given, was suggested by a friend who 
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wanted an opera libretto. It can never be 
sufficiently deplored that Grillparzer could not 
furnish Beethoven with a text, and that Melu- 
sine proved abortive, though the poet was genial 
and accommodating. World-famous is the 
artistic association of von Hofmannsthal and 
Richard Strauss. Perhaps the romantic poetry 
which, after these gruelling years, we have a 
right to expect, may arise, if already invisible 
to most, from the demands of English Opera. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Studies in Honor of A. H. R, Fairchild. Edited by 
Cuaries T. Prouty. (The University of 
Missouri Studies, vol. xxi, No. 1, $2.) 

The chief function of these Missouri Studies 
is to provide graduates and members of the 
faculty at that University with a publication 
vehicle for original research; the scope of its 
appeal is thus deliberately limited. This 
number, honouring the retirement of their 
Professor Emeritus, himself a distinguished 
Shakespearian scholar, fittingly centres its 
main attention on Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan age—though at least one reader found 
himself much the most absorbed in Professor 
Woodburn Ross’s evocative appraisal of ‘John 
Steinbeck: Earth and Stars’ in which a very 
good case is made for ranking Steinbeck as a 
Comte Positivist. 

Giles Dawson unravels the twisted skein of 
Shakespearian copyright problems, and shows 
how Tonson was the first to control, though 
never to own, the copyright from 1709 to 1767. 
The editor, Dr. Fairchild’s Associate Professor 
at Missouri, already known for his work on 
Gascoigne, here shows Whetstone and Grange 
as imitators of Gascoigne’s The Adventures of 
Master F. F.; Professor Alfred Westfall aptly 
‘guys’ the Baconians (‘It Started with a Bull- 
fight’); Professor John Robert Moore sees in 
Iago a character of stupid mediocrity—an 
assessment that it is regretted this review has 
no space to dispute in detail. James G. 
McManaway (‘The Cancel in the Quarto of 
2 Henry IV’), Professor Harry R. Hoppe (‘John 
of Bordeaux: A Bad Quarto That Never 
Reached Print’), Professor Hardin Craig 
(‘The Origin of the Passion Play’), and Pro- 
fessor Hyder E. Rollins (‘Keats’s Elgin Marble 


Sonnets’) deal mainly with specialist techni- 
calities, the last mainly concerned to establish 
J. H. ‘Reynolds (and not Haydon) as the re- 
viewer of Keats’s ‘Poems’ in The Champion, 
9 March 1817. Professor Edward H. 
Weatherly discusses “The Personal and Literary 
Relationship of Charles Churchill and David 
Garrick’. The Steinbeck study apart, how- 
ever, most interest is. likely to be focused on 
Professor R. C. Bald’s brief but penetrating 
analysis of ‘Charles Lamb and the Eliza- 
bethans’. His main thesis is that our appraisal 
of the Specimens must inevitably differ from 
Lamb’s who found the Elizabethans’ merit in 
their doing well what the dramatists of his own 
age were doing so badly. Our post-Ibsen 
drama having taken a completely different 
turn, Lamb’s implied comparisons lack 
actuality unless we are also familiar with the 
drama of his day. It was an important point 
worth making, but what Professor Bald does 
not, perhaps, sufficiently appreciate is that 
what held Lamb—and what he selects for us 
in the Specimens—is the poetry of the Elizabethan 
playwrights rather than their stage technique: 
for him the Elizabethan plays were play-books, 
as he makes clear in his celebrated essay on 
King Lear. 
HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Studies in Literary Modes. By ARTHUR MELVILLE 
Crarkx. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and 
London. 15s. net. 

This book, by a distinguished Lecturer in 
English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh, is a collection of eight essays dealing, 
as the author writes, with a variety of ‘literary 
kinds’ and ‘literary mechanisms’. The first 
three essays are concerned with ‘kinds’ of 
literature: the ‘Historical Novel’, the ‘Art of 
Satire’, and a ‘Defence of Rhetoric’. The last 
four are discussions of the mechanism of verse 
and rhyme. The fourth, an essay on ‘Poetry 
and Verse’, is really a discussion of the relation- 
ship between a ‘kind’ and a ‘mechanism’. 

Dr. Clark’s essays may be described as 
‘bookish’ in the best sense of the word. They 
are the work of a writer with a wide range of 
scholarship in several languages, and are 
heavily laden with quotations which are 
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always apt and sometimes illuminating. He 
wears his learning lightly and is never dull or 
ponderous. In reading these essays one seems 
to be listening to an excellent lecturer, perhaps 
with a slightly donnish air, but with a richly 
stored mind and an infectious enthusiasm for 
his subject. 

The study of the ‘Historical Novel’ is a very 
interesting analysis of a ‘kind’ of literature 
which has not often been discussed intelligently. 
All readers may not agree with Dr. Clark’s 
classification of historical novels, but it is 
decidedly stimulating. Indeed Dr. Clark is one 
of those writers whose theories sometimes pro- 
voke the sort of disagreement which is in itself 
a valuable intellectual experience. The essays 
on ‘The Art of Satire’ and ‘A Defence of 
Rhetoric’ are, perhaps, the best in the collec- 
tion. Nowhere in modern times, as far as the 
present reviewer knows, has the difficult and 
complex subject of satire been so lucidly and 
acutely analysed as it is in Dr. Clark’s admir- 
able study. The discussion of the nature of 
literary sincerity in § VII of this essay is 
particularly valuable, and should clear the 
minds of many students who have been led 
astray by the common confusion of satire with 
moral teaching. 


‘The poet in general must feel what he 
writes: he need not feel what he writes about; 
and the satirist in particular is under no 
obligation to his subject except to render it 
with the fullest art at his command, and 
satire can be as free from a real indignation 
or contempt as any other kind of poetry can 
be free from any precipitating cause but the 
Author’s imagination and a desire to exer- 
cise it and his art... . There is another side 
to this question of sincerity. A satirist’s 
indignation or his contempt may be sincere 
in the sense of being genuine. But it may 
have little or no justification: it may be out 
of all proportion to the cause.’ 


One of the happiest of Dr. Clark’s many 
quotations is the passage from Rochester’s 
conversations with Burnet dealing with satire. 
The conceit of the ‘satiric spectrum’ with which 
this essay concludes is one of the author’s few 
flights of fancy, and it is justified by the deli- 


cacy with which it is handled and the way in 
which it illuminates the subject. 

‘A Defence of Rhetoric’ is perhaps the most 
ambitious of the essays. It should do much to 
redeem the word ‘rhetoric’ from the ill repute 
into which it has fallen since the Romantic age. 
It may, however, be suggested that Dr. Clark 
tends here to widen the meaning of ‘rhetoric’ 
excessively, so that it becomes identified with 
literary architecture in general as when, for 
instance, he claims that ‘rhetoric is inherent in, 
indwelling in, all expression through words oral 
and written, even as the skeleton is in the body’. 
Surely there is a sense (and a good sense) in 
which Cicero, St. Augustine, Milton, and 
Bossuet are rhetorical while other equally 
admirable writers from Catullus to Swift and 
Coleridge are not, unless the word is to be vio- 
lently wrenched from its traditional meaning. 

The second half of the book, though full of 
suggestive and valuable passages, is, perhaps, 
inferior to the first. The essay on ‘Poetry and 
Verse’ is vitiated by its inadequate treatment 
of the difficult subject of ‘free verse’. Dr. Clark 
does not attempt to differentiate between the 
various kinds of ‘free verse’, a term which 
covers such very different things as the choruses 
in Samson Agonistes, Arnold’s short unrhymed 
lines and the widely differing irregular verse 
forms of Henley, Whitman, Rimbaud, and 
T.S. Eliot. Moreover, it is hardly fair to take 
a passage from Paradise Lost and ‘rewrite it as 
the free-versifiers would write it in rhythmical 
phrases’. Of course, the lines are ruined. One 
might just as well take a couple of lines of free 
verse (for instance, the opening lines of The 
Waste Land) and show how they would be 
spoilt if re-arranged by a traditional metrist. 

The essay on ‘Milton and the Renaisgance 
Revolt against Rhyme’ is a learned and inter- 
esting survey, but it is a pity to find Dr. Clark 
falling into the old error of sneering at Gabriel 
Harvey instead of quoting the very sensible 
remarks on metre in his letters to Spenser or 
his lively burlesque English hexameters on the 
Italianate Englishman, the best of their kind 
before Clough. Dr. Clark is happier in his 
discussions of rhyme than of metre. The essay 


on ‘Rhyme and No Rhyme’ contains some 


very illuminating remarks on a subject to 
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which too little attention has been paid by 
modern critics. The pages dealing with the 
use of rhyme by Pope and Keats are particu- 
larly valuable. 

The reviewer uses his privilege to point out 
a few minor defects. On p. 110 Dr. Clark 
writes that he can find ‘no trace of quantitative 
experiments in Spanish’. He will find a pretty 
ode in Spanish sapphics by Esteban Manuel de 
Villegas (1589-1660) in the Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse (no. 147), while in more recent 
times Rubén Dario has written many Spanish 
hexameters. On p. 118 Thomas Blenner- 
hasset’s Complaynt of Cadwallader (15,78) is said 
to be written in hexameters. This poem is 
actually in unrhymed alexandrines. In a foot- 
note on p. 146 there is an allusion to the 
‘alliterative line of the WNibelungenlied’. This 
must be a slip. There is no consistent allitera- 
tion in the Nibelungenlied, which is written in 
rhyming metre. On p. 201 Dr. Clark writes 
that ‘Except Pope’s Essay on Man .. . Shelley’s 
Triumph of Life, . . . and Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam’ he ‘can recall no important metaphysical 
poetry in rhyme between Young’s Night 
Thoughts on the one hand and Bridge’s Testa- 
ment of Beauty on the other’. Surely Coventry 
Patmore’s Unknown Eros, Meredith’s France, 
Swinburne’s Hertha, and Hardy’s philosophic 
lyrics are to be reckoned as ‘important meta- 
physical poetry’. 

However, such things as these are trifles. 
The blurb on the dust-cover of Dr. Clark’s book 
states that it is written for ‘cultured readers’. 
There must be few readers whose culture 
would not be widened and enriched by the 
study of these genial and learned discourses. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


NEW ESSAYS ON JOHNSON 


Johnson Agonistes, & other Essays. By BERTRAND 
H. Bronson. Cambridge University Press. 
8s. 6d. 

The Religion of Dr. Fohnson and other Essays. By 
W. T. Carns. Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. 

A new book on Johnson may well often cause 
an initial fear that this will be the old story 
retold, the old portrait repainted. Such a fear 
would be causeless in the case of the three 


essays by Bertrand Bronson, now reprinted in 
volume form from the University of California 
Publications in English and published by the 
Cambridge University Press, itself presided 
over by one of the best living Johnsonians— 
though whether it was Mr. S. C. Roberts’s 
acumen that picked out these three admirable 
essays, the best writing on Johnson of our 
generation, from the decent obscurity of a 
specialist academic series, to introduce them to 
a wider public, we cannot be sure. But there 
is new and good matter in all three. 

The first, ‘Johnson Agonistes’, brings out a 
nelected aspect of Johnson. Boswell knew him 
in the twenty years of acknowledged position; 
and we have come to think of him as merely 
authoritarian. But even if he became that 
(which may be disputed, for Johnson was never 
merely anything) he had not always been. He 
was by temperament a rebel, a proud fighter, 
and independent—which gave him what sym- 
pathy with Milton he could muster... ‘Ah, Sir,’ 
he said of his College days, ‘I was mad and 
violent.’ Looking back on his undergraduate 
freaks, he said that they implied, not hardihood, 
but ‘stark insensibility’. The youth who flouted 
his Tutor was the man who killed literary 
patronage, and who as early as 1739, in Marmor 
Norfolciense, satirized the King and Walpole 
with a bitterness worthy of Swift. Whiggery, 
as he later distinguished, had once been based 
on principles, but had become the ‘negation of 
principle’ (a process, it may be remarked, which 
has been exactly repeated in our own day), 
and it was as such that he denounced it. The 
Toryism of his later years was no mere senile 
ossification but a product of living and think- 
ing. Throughout, ‘the turbulent and impulsive 
temperament of the man belonged to a poet’. 

So with his religion. As Mr. Bronson justly 
says, his nature was to question, and hence his 
violence when the subject was brought up by 
Boswell, ‘always one for prodding up the larger 
mammals’. “The questioning voice must be 
roared down. But... the voice was in him- 
self.’ Only at the very end did he find peace and 
certainty. 

Of the second essay, ‘Boswell’s Boswell’, on 
the Malahide diaries, good as it is, there is less 
to say. But Mr. Bronson brings out excellently 
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Boswell’s passionate interest in himself and his 
alternating mood$8, especially as shown by his 
unique habit of addressing himself (not merely, 
like others, in the way of exhortation) in the 
second person. ‘You was’ occurs constantly in 
the Diaries. 

The third and last of Mr. Bronson’s Essays, 
like the first, deals with a neglected theme, the 
tragedy of Irene. Certain and possible sources 
are analysed, for the story had had a long career 
in history and drama; and the chaotic first 
draft which Bennet Langton presented to King 
George III and which is among the King’s 
MSS. in the British Museum, is studied, but 
not, it seems, from examination of the original. 
Allowing ‘the radically untheatrical quality of 
Johnson’s imagination’ and the tumid style, in 
which ‘declamation roared while passion slept’, 
Mr. Bronson shows, nevertheless, that in the 
character of Aspasia, Irene’s confidante, John- 
son presented his ideal woman, his marriage- 
offering to the wife he had newly married, of 
whom Mr. Bronson finely and truly says that 
‘there is no reason to suppose that Johnson was 
more deceived in her essential qualities than 
she was in his’. 

The single Johnsonian essay in our second 
book, a memorial selection by the late Dr. 
W. T. Cairns, is much less to be commended. 
Most of it is recapitulation of the well-known. 
And phrases such as ‘the strange, typically 
eighteenth-century dislike and dread of “‘en- 
thusiasm”’ show a conventional want of under- 
standing, caused by mere change of language; 
eighteenth-century ‘enthusiasm’ in twentieth- 
century language is ‘hysteria’. There is, indeed, 
one new, or rather forgotten, episode which 
Dr. Cairns disinters and makes much of, but 
which he had better have left decently buried. 
This is the letter from a Rev. J. Sanger to Lady 
Lifford, printed in Hannah More’s Memoirs, 
in which he gives (from hearsay) a circum- 
stantial and excessively improbable account of 
Johnson’s death-bed ‘conversion’, the only evi- 
dence for which is in the words (too timidly 
suppressed by Strahan in the Prayers and Medi- 
tations) in Johnson’s prayer for the last Com- 
munion Service held in his room, ‘forgive and 
accept my late conversion’, words obviously 
easy to misinterpret; this was discredited by 


Croker and Lockhart as a romance, which 
it pretty certainly is. When he leaves Johnson 
and comes to real ‘enthusiasts’, and still more 
to Scotch Presbyterians, Dr. Cairns is on firmer 
ground. He gives us an admirable account of 
John Newton, including a vindication of him 
(if vindication were still needed) from the old 
charge of having driven Cowper mad; Cowper, 
mad already, sought out Newton, not Newton 
Cowper. And there is another, of the Scottish 
Reformers, the Melvills, uncle and nephew. 
Learned, tough, courageous men they were. 
Dr. Cairns makes much of their resistance 
to James I, whom Andrew called to his face 
‘God’s silly (= simple or mere) vassal’; he con- 
trasts it with the obsequiousness of the English 
Bishops. But if James had decided for Pres- 
bytery and not for Episcopacy it may be sur- 
mised that it would have been the Scotch 
Presbyterians who would have been obsequious 
and the Bishops who would have been brave. 

An essay on “The Constituents of a good 
Hymn’ is well worth reading. But among the 
hymn-writers’ difficulties Dr. Cairns omits one 
of the chief, that the sense must only break at 
the end of a line, if he wishes to avoid ambi- 
guities like ‘room to deny ourselves, a road’. 
And he misses the more essential point, ignored 
by Evangelicals generally, that ego-centric 
devotional lyrics, however beautiful, are not 
hymns. And his criticisms of Robert Bridges 
and The Yattendon Hymnal, mixed though they 
are with high praise, will not find general assent. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


A Sword in the Desert. Poems and Verses for 
the Present Times by HERBERT PALMER. 
Harrap. 6s. net. 

‘I was ever a fighter... .? These words of 
Browning come instinctively to the mind when 
reading Mr. Herbert Palmer’s valuable and 
instructive Preface to his latest book of poems. 
Once again Mr. Palmer is out to fight those 
whom he calls the ‘fake poets’. He believes in 
his weapon of the satiric pen. This pen is his 
sword of truth and in his hand it cuts right 
through the formlessness, the vulgarity, and 
the unbelief manifest in much of the poetry of 
to-day. 

Mr. Palmer believes it is high time for a 
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blaze—a burning of rubbish heaps, or an 
attempt at such burning. He believes that the 
poetry of the future will ‘probably be less heavy- 
winged and obscure, and probably more 
Christian and Romantic or perhaps it will be 
very realistic—but melodiously so’. Whether 
this will prove the case is yet to be seen. 

While Mr. Palmer writes much of Heaven 
and Hell (though the word Hell occurs far less 
frequently in A Sword in the Desert than in most 
of his books) he himself undoubtedly is on the 
side of the angels. Through all the darkness 
and obscurity of to-day he realizes that 


*T was in the dim and ancient times 
And has been lately, and shall be 
In many ages, many climes; 
By the saints’ blood we live and see. 
And he is an optimist of the first order; to 
quote again from The Martyrs: 


The world grows old and blind and grey 
And seems to totter to its doom 
But suddenly—a drenching gale 
And grey is green beneath the gloom. 
Mr. Palmer’s grey is very grey as in Apocalypse 
—though even here mid rage and despair 
A bird sang in a withered sycamore 
—but his green is the vital, sparkling green of 
the Springtime tree to which he likens the soul 
of man that 
Only sky-caught can it behold 
The light of Life and Beings gold. .. . 
And God? We know not what He is 
Unless it be the Sap of Bliss 
Risen from plummeted star-kiss 
Which puts strong life into the Tree 
And lifts man’s heart to ecstasy... . 


The Wounded Hawk is perhaps one of the most 
arresting and poignant animal poems ever 
written, recalling as it does both Tennyson’s 
Eagle and Ralph Hodgson’s masterpiece. Of 
the war poems it is likely that Airmen of the 
Battle of Britain, 1940 will rank with Laurence 
Binyon’s For the Fallen. Soldier-Statesman, an 
unrhymed sonnet, is a magnificent tribute to 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

A Sword in the Desert is dedicated to three 
people, one of whom is Saint Bernadette. 
Why Bernadette? Is it because to this child of 


the people as she knelt in the rubble-strewn 
cave at Massabielle was granted the heavenly 
vision? It would seem so, since spiritual vision 
means so much to Mr. Palmer who is always 
ready to attack with the sword of the Crusader 
the evils of materialism, obscurity, and defeat- 
ism of to-day. 
MARY WINTER WERE 


POETS LOOKING BACK 
Swanhild. By JosEpH Brappock. Chaterson. 


5S. 

Four and Twenty. By Dennis Bircu. Fortune 

Press. 55. 

Grey Ship Moving. By Cuarues Bruce. British 

Authors’ Press. 75. 6d. 

Mere England. By J. H. B. Peex. Chaterson. 

75. 6d. 

When, in Mr. Braddock’s Swanhild, Gudrun 
sums up Rani’s poem with the words ‘I liked 
the song, but there was little of goodhap in it’ 
she provides an apt comment on these four 
volumes. Each has its merits yet none is wholly 
satisfying or encouraging. 

Since William Morris, English writers have 
left the material of the Norse sagas strangely 
alone, and this in spite of Ibsen’s example in 
The Warriors at Helgeland of the success with 
which the spirit of the sagas can be re-created. 
Swanhild is a verse drama in three short acts 
based on part of the Volsunga saga. The lan- 
guage, the wealth of allusion to Norse mytho- 
logy, even the stage directions, indicate a 
thorough and praiseworthy familiarity with 
the background, but Mr. Braddock is less suc- 
cessful in the recapturing of the heroic spirit 
that distinguishes Ibsen’s play. Dramatically 
Swanhild is over-simplified. Here is the material 
of tragedy, yet the characters have not the 
subtlety needed to achieve tragic dimensions, 
and the development of the plot lacks dramatic 
surprise. The love motive, however, is handled 
with skill and feeling. The lyrics combine a 
considerable poetic charm of their own with 
a textual closeness to the Norse originals, but 
the blank verse—the medium of the play— 
though good in places, is somewhat lacking in 
distinction and character. 

The other three poets, who find their poetry 
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in their own experience, are alike in their 
evident reluctance to look ahead. Admittedly 
they have all known at first-hand the active- 
service nostalgic yearning for the past that no 
war-poet escapes, but by now poetry should be 
reinforcing this retrospection with something 
more positive. This applies particularly to Mr. 
Birch. He has imagination and a good ear for 
rhythm, and he substitutes, as indeed do all 
these poets, a masculine directness for the intel- 
lectual obscurantism of fashionable’ writing, 
but his work suffers from a certain lack of 
direction. This collection is significantly sub- 
titled ‘Poems of To-day and Yesterday’: one 
poem begins: 

Do not reproach me now if I look back. 

For, tho’ I may be sure the clouds will break 

And golden vistas lie along the track; 

The Past is certain and will not forsake 

Us in our loneliness. 


When he has so far overcome this loneliness 
as to be able to give us ‘Poems of To-day and 
To-morrow’, and when he can integrate better 
the catalogue of heterogeneous impressions of 
which his poems sometimes consist we may 
expect really good work from him. 

Mr. Bruce is a Canadian journalist and war 
correspondent whose poetic style reflects and is 
disciplined by his calling. The quality of the 
work certainly deserves the praise given by 
Mr. Wilfred Gibson in his introduction; it is 
sincere and graphic, but again the poet is 
baffled by the times and seeks some answer in 
the past. 

The questioning mind looks back, and finds 

and forms 

Habits and images that marked us after 

The old doorway closed. Never so much 

Of new and old merged in our dreams 

before. 


His sonnets and longer poems are well written 
and penetrating, but the nostalgia produces no 
faith more positive than a belief in a rather 
vague ‘goodwill’. 

Of all these poets Mr. Peel provides the most 
pleasant reading. Mere England follows Thom- 
son’s Seasons and Miss Sackville-West’s The 
Land; it is a long poem, unaffected and un- 
assuming, describing month by month a year 


in the quiet, unspoilt Chiltern country. In- 
evitably the turn of the seasons provokes many 
reflective comments on wider issues from the 
author, but these are never out of place. That 
Mr. Peel wrote Mere England as a naval officer 
during the war excuses the occasional hint of 
descriptive idealization. He has no envy for 


the hatted city scrive, 
or clocked-in cog in air-cooled factory 


but his enthusiasm for the country is judicious 
and he avoids mere fulsome rhapsodizing. The 
poem has been written with an evident enjoy- 
ment which communicates itself to the reader; 
the poetry is fluent and easy, aspiring to no 
great heights but well suited to the matter, 
varied in metre and interspersed with many 
delightful lyrics; Mr. Peel has a gift of descrip- 
tion that creates some memorable landscapes 
and portraits, and yet underlying all this there 
is a nostalgic uneasiness similar to that of our 
other poets. He has occasional moments of 
wistful loneliness, the decline of country crafts 
due to the increasing migration of the young 
countryman to the more lucrative employ- 
ments of the town distresses him, and he has 
no constructive answer to his constant appre- 
hension that Dr. Joad’s ‘untutored townsman’s 
invasion of the country’ will soon overrun even 
his Chiltern retreat. His sturdy distrust and 
rejection of science and the town is no more 
realistic than Mr. Birch’s hesitant retrospec- 
tion; his creed is less universally applicable 
than Mr. Bruce’s ‘goodwill’. This absence of 
any ‘visionary gleam’ in the post-war chaos is, 
of course, not confined to the poets: uncertainty 
is the mood of day; but poetry must accept that 
mood and go forward, not back, from it before 
it can achieve permanence or greatness. 
D. S. R. WELLAND 


Against the Sun. Poems by JAMEs WALKER. 
Fortune Press. 6s. 
There are things in this small book which 
may live on when many another ‘slim volume’ 
lies buried on the shelves of the Museum. 


For earth at last shall tire 
Of man, her darling guest, 

And time spin back this star 
To chaos with the rest. 
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And fine against the skyline see him stand, 
The English yeoman on his English land. 


that wiser chart 

Engraved upon the exiled English heart. 

Here is a ‘modern’ poet with a ‘classical’ 
manner, never losing touch with rhyme and 
metre whether he be wandering in Warwick- 
shire lanes or in the Libyan desert. The con- 
trast is poignant: at one time he is crouching 
by an old wreck in a Libyan cove—‘We burned 
the helm the last . . .’; at another he is among 
the ‘dew-ponds on the downs’—always seeing 
more deeply into the heart of things than 
the mere surface description might seem to 
suggest. 

September 1939 found him wondering 


What monuments were made, what songs 
were sung, 

What jewels fashioned newly for time’s 
crown, 

In this our generation shall endure? 


and fearing lest 


The lark resurgent and Orion striding 
Shall bring the seasons in and watch them go 
In motley beauty by, immutably, 

Towards a Harvest we may never know. .. . 


and ‘Afterwards’ he promises reassuringly 


You shall find the night-time empty of its 
terror, 
Pour away fear like an unwholesome wine, 
Shake free the firmament and leave there 
only 
Good stars to shine. 


A number of these poems have appeared in 
English at various times, and readers who have 
noted them will be glad to have them in per- 
manent form. 

C. B. 


VERSES BY DIVERS HANDS 


Selected Poems. By Curwrrorp Dyment. The 
Falcon Press, Resurgam Books. 3s. 6d. 

The Sheltering Tree. By Brian Hitt. The Favil 
Press. 35. 6d. 


She Died Alive. By Joyce Rowe. Foreword by 
Currorp Bax. The Favil Press. 35. 6d. 
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The Passionate Climate. By G. A. WAGNER. The 
Falcon Press, Resurgam Books. 1s. 

The Alien Wood: Twenty Elegies. By James 
TurNER. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. 

The City in the Sun. By PETER Nose. Pendulum 
Publications. 1s. 

Cobwebs in Dreamland. By W. H. Horniroox. 
Pendulum Publications. 15. 6d. 


It is to be hoped that this small selection from 
the poetry of Mr. Clifford Dyment will intro- 
duce his work to many new readers, for he is 
a lyrical poet of solid merit. His poems are 
mostly short, carefully wrought, concise in 
meaning and reveal an increasingly direct 
vision based on eternal values. He says what 
he has to say precisely, as this of a fox: 


Exploiter of the shadows 
He moved among the fences, 
A strip of action coiling 
Around his farmyard fancies. 


There is a sensitive beauty expressed personally 
in such poems as Moth and A Christmas Poem, of 
which here are the last two verses: 


You who laugh and dance in brilliance, 
And you who dream of wealth, 

And you, the solemn-eyed, who grieve 
For the world’s thin faith, 


Come, for he comes, he who burns, rings 
In bells; he who knew well 

A child’s curls, and the sunny rose, 

And the icicle. 


It is a pity, though, that there is nothing in- 
cluded out of his third book The Axe in the 
Wood, for it contains some of his best work. 

Mr. Brian Hill, too, in The Sheltering Tree is 
skilled in the sensitive evocation of mood. ‘Do 
you love the dictionary?’ Théophile Gautier 
was wont to ask writers. Mr. Hill’s secret is 
that he loves words: 


Words can kindle in the breast 
Fires lovelier than 
The Phoenix’ nest. 


In the breast words lodge and bite 
With cancer’s greedy 
_ Appetite. 
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O terrible the power of words! 
Life-giving flames, 
Destroying swords! 

He finds, behind appearances, true reality: 


Ineffectual ghosts 
All things appear to me, 
And the dark undercurrent 
Sole reality. 


Also he is a romantic, who achieves a gently 
compelling atmosphere in the fairy story 
Rapunzel. 

She Died Alive offers mostly unhappy poems, 
some of them with a bitter, swinging ballad 
beauty as in ‘Cold Comfort’. But Miss Rowe 
expresses poignantly what must be the feelings 
of many young women caught up in past and 
present troubles: 


The rain 
Crawls, cheerless, down the window pane 
In wavering curves of liquid mockery. 
And: 
But a daffodil 
Secure among her band of halberdiers 
Waving their delicate and emerald spears, 
Has sudden filled my eyes with helpless 
tears, 
So that the blackthorn, framed against the 
blue, 
Without connexion, is a thought from you. 


Again, Mr. G. A. Wagner gives us in The 
Passionate Climate a somewhat sterner, male 
reaction to death and war. Many of these 
poems are written against an Italian or Sicilian 
background, but there is more human feeling 
in them than local colour. I liked particularly 
Poem on a Dead Face: 


Watch over me whilst I sleep. Have no fears. 
Do not weep for me. 

The sound of the wind in my ears 

Is all my history. 


With his Twenty Elegies in The Alien Wood 
Mr. James Turner invites us to enter another 
world altogether. The carefully contrived tex- 
ture of his closely related poems suggests a 
coloured tapestry of evanescent sights and 
sounds, where some of the symbols and images 
are perhaps a shade too deliberately hot-house, 
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exotic. One finds the brilliant, artificial note 
of ballet: 


There is the smell of night without the 

windows, 

As in the hall swing the skirts 

Of the gay dancers over the polished floor, 

Breaking the candelabra light 

Into sparkling jewels and scattering 

Ten thousand pearls at the silver shoes 
Of the lovers. 


The City in the Sun by Peter Noble possesses a 
certain realism which finds its best expression 
in The Director, a poem about the making of an 
indifferent film, and in Three Poems for Greece. 
Mr. Noble can also command atmosphere, 
shown in the title-poem and in Shower. 

Finally, Mr. W. H. Hornibrook reveals in 
Cobwebs in Dreamland a light gift for romantic 
song. Of his poems I preferred Relativity and 
Amber Necklace. 

JOSEPH BRADDOCK 


The Tale of Beatrix Potter. A Biography. By 
MarGareT Lane. Frederick Warne & Co. 
125. 6d. 


Miss Lane’s biography of Beatrix Potter is a 
delightful and valuable book, without which 
those hitherto perfectly self-contained master- 
pieces—Petter Rabbit and the rest—now seem 
incomplete. The stories, when we re-read 
them, ‘come alive’ at more points than ever. 
Her scenes, which have always been generally 
recognizable to lovers of the Lake District, may 
now be identified in greater detail; Jemina 
Puddle-Duck lived at Hill Top Farm, and the 
shop kept by Ginger and Pickles was the village 
shop in Sawrey. 

There are several ways in which this book is 
valuable. It is valuable as the life-story of a 
creative artist, and one who shunned publicity 
(she struck several people as being rather like 
her own Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle in appearance, 
and she resembled her again in the way she 
disappeared into the background of the hills). 
The life-story explains something which we 
had only partly understood from the writings 
and drawings, an artistic standard at once high 
and humble. For instance, Miss Lane quotes 
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a letter to an American friend (she was always 
more expansive to Americans): ‘My usual 
way of writing is to scribble, and cut out, and 
write it again and again. The shorter and 
plainer the better. And read the Bible (un- 
revised version and Old Testament) if I feel my 
style wants chastening’ (p. 141). And of her 
painting she said: ‘I can’t invent, I only copy.’ 
She relied on models; the rabbits and mice 
were drawn from her own pets, even Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle was an actual hedgehog who 
yawned and bit when she was propped up for 
too long, and had to have a cottonwool dummy 
as ‘stand-in’ when the print dress and mob-cap 
were worn; the doll’s house was as actual as the 
farmhouse and village shop, and the Tailor of 
Gloucester’s embroidered waistcoat was copied 
from one in a show-case in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum. She was aware of the value and 
the limitation of such art: ‘When I was young it 
was still permissible to admire the Pre-Raphael- 
ites; their somewhat niggling but absolutely 
genuine admiration for copying natural details 
did certainly influence me’ (p. 126; Miss Lane 
might perhaps have made more of the positive 
statement in this letter, and less of the author’s 
‘asperity’ and misunderstanding of the too- 
enthusiastic critic that letter was answering). 
The biography has also a considerable 
human and historical value as a record, apart 
from Beatrix Potter’s achievement as a creative 
artist; it pictures the almost incredibly rigorous 
seclusion of an upper middle-class childhood, 
and the standards which made it possible, in 
1905, for parents to ‘set the whole weight of 
their authority’ against the marriage of a 
daughter approaching forty with a mere 
publisher. Not this, however, but her fiancé’s 
.death, prevented that marriage; and six years 
later Beatrix Potter was able to take her own 
life into her hands so as not only to marry a 
solicitor, but to become completely the farmer 
she had always longed to be. For the remain- 
ing thirty years of her life she was almost 
entirely the farmer and not the artist; her 
creative period came to an end in 1913, when 
Pigling Bland escaped over the county boun- 
dary and Miss Potter became Mrs. William 
Heelis. 
It is the special virtue of Miss Lane as a 


biographer that she understands and admires 
her subject in both manifestations; she has 
written with skill and discretion of the woman, 
and with penetration of the artist. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere. Edited by 
E. H. W. Meyerstein. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 75. 6d. 


With justice the jacket-flap of this little book 
claims that it is ‘a spirited accession to self- 
portraiture in English prose’. It is more than 
that. It is a valuable addition to our literature 
of the sea, and to the gallery which already 
contains the portraits of so many English sea- 
farers, both imaginary and real, all with the 
white of the brine in their eyebrows and the 
stain of the sun on their cheeks, and each witha 
quill-pen in his fist instead of a tarry rope or an 
anchor-cable. Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein has 
edited and annotated this long-lost seventeenth- 
century manuscript with admirable care and 
skill. 

Edward Coxere, born at Dover in 1633, 
narrowly escaped the humdrum destiny of a 
wine-cooper. His first voyage gave him a poor 
impression of seafaring. ‘When it was foul 
weather,’ he says, ‘I was sick, and when fair, 
they scared me with the rope’s end.’ Yet a 
seafarer he remained, for the greater part of 
his eventful life, serving divers masters, under- 
going perils innumerable, and finally, after 
becoming a convert to Quakerism, spending 
fifty-one weeks in the dungeons of Dover Castle 
under the Conventicle Act of 1664. His last 
sea-voyage had been made in the ‘Quaker’ 
ketch, in which Thomas Lurting, author of 
The Fighting Sailor Turn’d Peaceable Christian, 
was the mate. Nine years after his death— 
which occurred in 1694—his younger daughter, 
Margaret, was married to Joseph Wyeth, the 
biographer of Milton’s Quaker friend, Thomas 
Ellwood. 

Enchanting little sketches from his own pen 
enliven Coxere’s narrative. The most decora- 
tive are those of ships, but the most spirited is 
that of Portofarino Castle, where wee Lodged 
Anites—as prisoners of the ‘Great Turk’. His 
prose, whether he is writing of his material or 
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his religious adventures, is admirably racy and 
rhythmical. There are moments when it re- 
minds us of the style of Mr. Pepys, though it is 
true that the Clerk of the Acts never had to 
record anything so picturesque as this: ‘We 


SHORTER 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By BARBARA A. Mac- 
KENZIE. Maskew Miller (Cape Town). 
7s. 6d. 

Re-reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets with this 
rearrangement and brief commentary at one’s 
elbow is certainly an enjoyable experience; 


. and one is more than ever convinced that the 


Sonnets do in fact furnish us with a chapter— 
if still an enigmatic one—in Shakespeare’s all 
too shadowy autobiography. The commentary 
keeps sensibly to the main and widely accepted 
outlines of the Shakespeare-Southampton- 
‘Dark Lady’ story, and no wild new theories 
are let out for an airing. At the same time 
some interesting and plausible suggestions are 
advanced, as that Mr. W. H. was Sir William 
Harvey, who later married Southampton’s 
widowed mother, that Sonnets 71, 72, 111, 
112, 29, and 37 refer.to Greene’s abuse of 
Shakespeare, and 36 and 38 to Willobie His 
Avisa (which contained a garbled account of 
the ‘Dark Lady’ episode), and that Shake- 
speare’s ‘rivals’ included Barnes, Nashe, and 
Markham (but not Chapman). 

Yet this study can hardly be described as 
stimulating, and perhaps the deficiency must 
be ascribed to the author’s approach rather 
than to her substance. What, after all, is really 
significant in these very uneven Sonnets? 
Their flashes of revelation into Shakespeare 
certainly, and the ‘beauties’ that Keats de- 
scribed, ‘fine things said unintentionally—in 
the intensity of working out conceits’. But is 
the background story, though it contains some 
intriguing problems of a superior cross-word 
puzzle type, actually any more significant than 
that of Amoretti or Astrophel and Stella? Is it not 
rather a simple and repetitive one, shallow and 
often insincere in much of the emotion it 
reflects, and of particular rather than general 
interest? 
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set sail for the Canaries with our ship richly 
laden with bees-wax, shelled almonds, goats’ 
skins, with a quantity of pieces of eight and 
Barbary gold.’ 

D. M. STUART 


NOTICES 


The Art of Newman’s Apologia. By WALTER E. 
HoucutTon. (Published for Wellesley Col- 
lege by Yale University Press. $2.50. 
Cumberlege. 16s. 6d. net.) 

This is a more closely—and coolly—reasoned 
analysis of the Apologia than any, perhaps, 
hitherto attempted. Mr. Houghton begins by 
examining Newman’s equipment for the taskk— 
his wonderful memory, his precise documenta- 
tion, his theories of biography and style as 
revealed in other of his writings—and then 
asks whether the Apologia is to be considered as 
autobiography or apology. It is both, but the 
second conditions the first. In consequence, it 
deals only with Newman’s religious life, and 
in that almost exclusively with problems of 
dogmatic and historical Christianity; but what 
is lost in breadth is gained in depth, power, and 
artistic unity. 

Newman’s analysis of motive was sometimes 
less sure than he imagined, and the Apologia is 
not an intellectually reasoned account of his 
conversion. He cannot always tell us why he felt 
and acted as he did, but he gives us an account, 
the truth, validity, and luminosity of which are 
now beyond question, of just how he felt and 
acted; and his vindication is complete. The 
pleasing and human picture of the great prelate 
that emerges—his scrupulous honesty, gentleness, 
wisdom, and kindly consideration for others— 
assumes lineaments that might have startled his 
humility—lineaments not very unlike a saint’s. 


A. P. Cuexnov: the Russian text of Uncle 
Vanya, The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

This edition of Chekhov’s three major plays 
has been reproduced by photographic offset 
from the Gosizdat Leningrad 1935 edition, and 
students of Slavonic languages in this country 
will welcome their publication in the original 
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Russian. The plays contain some of the best 
satire of this most refined and pessimistic of 
Russian authors—satire which may worthily 
stand with the bitter commentaries of Voltaire 
and the genial extravagances of Cervantes. 
Chekhov’s greatness is in his unfailing under- 
standing of human weakness; his limitation is, 
perhaps, that he has never been able to take 
human weakness quite seriously. He is no 
reformer, for, where others have preached and 
lamented, he is content gently to mock. He 
exposes the maladies of the social system with 
his own quiet, rather amused irony, which, if 
it has never made revolutions, has none the less 
left its mark upon the affairs of men. 


Modern Autobiography. An Anthology selected 
and edited by Freprerick T. Woop. The 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


This is a delightful addition to that excellent 
series ‘The Scholar’s Library’. The selection 
from fourteen writers, including Mr. Winston 
Churchill, has been made with admirable 
skill and judgement, and by giving a wide inter- 
pretation to the term ‘autobiography’ Mr. 
Wood has presented a rich variety of writing in 
which the personal note is predominant. The 
book, presumably, is designed for School read- 
ing, but the general reader will be grateful to 
Mr. Wood for a fascinating anthology. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

Professor A. W. Pollard’s hypothesis of 
‘Good’ and ‘Bad’ Shakespeare Quartos has of 
recent years received much indirect support 
from theorists of ‘piracy’ by ‘memorial recon- 
struction’. The place of the Pollard hypothesis 
in Shakespeare study thus seems to be fairly 
secure. But does it prove what it purports? 

There is one instance of bracket usage in the 
Heminge and Condell Address ‘to the great 
variety of readers’ in the 1623 Folio. It is 
*,.. (before) .. .’. This bracketed word seems 
to point emphasis and possibly innuendo. To 
what? I suggest to ‘. . . diuerse stolne and 
surreptitious copies .. .’. 
correctly put the question ‘when’. Would an 
answer to that question logically apply to 
Q1 Romeo and Juliet (1599), Q1 Henry V (1600), 
Qi Merry Wives of Windsor (1602), or to Qi 
Hamlet (1603)? To some twenty-four years 
before, or, in the case of Qi Pericles, to some 
fourteen years before? Might not Heminge 
and Condell be alluding to some four years 
before only? To the piratical enterprise of 
Pavier and Jaggard in 1619 blocked by none 
other than the Lord Chamberlain, William, 
Earl of Pembroke, himself? 

In an hypothesis, which I have termed ‘the 
Qqro hypothesis’, I have adduced arguments 
purporting to prove that the ‘diuerse stolne 


But if so, may one - 


and surreptitious copies’ of the Address are 
those printed by William Jaggard and pub- 
lished by Thomas Pavier in 1619. 
Welcombe Enclosure, K. B. DANKS 
P.O. Songlor, Kenya 
To the Editor of ‘English’. 
Sir, 

Unless I gravely mishear, there is a stylistic 
resemblance between Hopkins’s letter regard- 
ing “Tom’s Garland’ (Letters to Bridges, p. 272; 
text given in Poems, pp. 114-15) and the so 
well known speech of Orlando with which 
As You Like It begins. Let me, for the present 
purpose, quote only: 


. .. | remember that this is all very well 
for those who are in, however low in, the 
Commonwealth and share in any way the 
common weal; but that the curse of our 
times is that many do not share it, that they 
are outcasts from it and share care with the 
high and obscurity with the low, but wealth 


and comfort with neither. And this state of | 


things, I say, is the origin of Loafers, 
Tramps, Cornerboys, Roughs, Socialists and 
other pests of society. And I think that it is 
a very pregnant sonnet, and in point of 
execution very highly wrought, too much 
so, I am afraid. 


Much of that to my mind’s ear sounds the 
way argumentation, or a commentary on some 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


piece of writing difficult for men to follow, 
would pour out of Shakespeare. Or this: 


The foot is the day-labourer, and this is 
armed with hobnail boots, because it has to 
wear and be worn by the ground; which 
again is symbolical; for it is navvies or day 
labourers who, on the great scale or in gangs 
or millions, mainly trench, tunnel, blast, and 
in other ways disfigure, ‘mammock’ the 
earth and, on a small scale, singly, and 
superficially stamp it with their footprints. 


One can hear many of the old, thoughtful men 
of the Plays so delivering themselves. And I 
think that Addison, who first made English 
smooth and refined, weakened our prose for all 
those who have great matter to express, and 
that it ought to be allowed a man to string 
clauses together as on a coarse thread. As thus: 
. . the commonwealth or well ordered 
human society is like one man; a body with 
many members and each its function; some 


higher, some lower, but all honourable, from 
the honour which belongs to the whole ;— 


much as that, without heed for gracefulness, 
but rough and strong; so that the meaning may 
force itself into those who read, and stick there, 
and not pass away within the hour. Or thus 
(to pass from prose to verse) : 
This, by Despair, bred Hangdog dull; by 
Rage 
Manwolf, worse; and their packs infest the 
age; 
where the strength is enormous: 


Despair and this bred dull Hangdog; this 
and Rage bred Manwolf; nay, bred worse, 
and their packs infest the age. 


The strength lies in so few words being given 
to say so much, and with that goes roughness, 
coarseness. 
Yours, &c. 
J. A. CHAPMAN 


POETRY COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL MEMBERS 


ip the A Section, in which the subject for the 
competition was Gardens, we give the prize 
to Wilfred Bartlett for his poem entitled The 
Garden-Voice, and have pleasure in printing it. 
There were no entries in Section B, and as 
the response to the Competition from Junior 
Branches has for some time been very meagre 
we have decided to discontinue it. 

The subject for the next Competition open to 
all members will be Uplands or The Conquest of 
the Air. Poems, which must be no less than 
fourteen lines long nor more than fifty, should 
reach the Editor not later than 20 January 


1947- 


THE GARDEN-VOICE 
Delicate is the voice of beauty floating 


In blue-gold haze, the lisping of leaf’s green 


tongue 

And the whispered scent of flowers; 

Tear-fresh at morning, languorous in long 
hours, 

And lazy with starlight when the curfew is 
rung 

And birdlip falters in its fluting. 


Tenuous the voice in the early-falling shadow 

When rose-flakes snow the lawn and dew drips 
chill; 

Muffled, like cloud-caught sunlight, and as frail 

As frost freckling the mould with crimpled veil; 

Each hollow echo troubling the lean hill 

And the lone valley, haunting the withered 
meadow. 


But silent now, in the grey hush of winter, 

When beauty lies locked in the firm soil; 

For this is the time of tears, when we remember 

The laughing rose awakened in a briar ember 

Stirred on a winter’s evening; and this is the 
time of toil 

When the torn earth conceives her secret wonder. 


Silent awhile; but only sleeping. Under a white 
stain, 

Soft tappings in the dark! And in the wind’s 
wake 

O hear the green promise sighing 

A swift end to all dying— 

A still, small voice calling the coiled seed, for 
spring’s sake, 

To cleave the loam and roll away the stone. 

WILFRED BARTLETT 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


IHE retirement of Dr. John Johnson from 
the office of Printer to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is an occasion that cannot pass un- 
noticed by English. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that our Magazine, now completing 
the eleventh year of its existence, is beautifully 
produced, and we take this opportunity to offer 
our best wishes and sincere thanks to its Printer. 
Two issues of the News Letter have now 
been circulated to members. We congratu- 
late those responsible for its production on its 
lively style and the useful purpose it serves in 
bringing members into touch with the various 
activities of the Association and especially on 
the pen portraits it gives of our President-elect, 
and the personalities of the lecturers who are 
going to address us in the Autumn programme. 
Altogether the News Letter is a most valuable 
innovation. 
On 28 September at the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, with Mr. Guy Boas in the Chair, 
Mr. Osbert Lancaster opened the Autumn 


programme with a delightful address which . 


he entitled ‘England and Greece: A study 
of exchange in the world of art’. After some 
prefatory remarks to the effect that the whole 
of western civilization ‘is fundamentally and in 
its very essence indebted to Greece’ the lecturer 
spoke of the peculiar relationship existing be- 
tween ourselves and the Greeks as manifested 
especially in the art and architecture of our two 
countries. After dealing with Greek influence 
in Celtic bronzes and enamels the lecturer 
passed on to give historical reasons why we can 
detect in English art of Late Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman times more definite resemblances 
with Byzantine art than are to be found in 
the contemporary work of other European 
countries. 

The rest of his lecture was mainly devoted 
to architecture—and he showed how in 
England, through the perpendicular, the 
Gothic style had taken on a new lease of life, 
and this delayed the full arrival of the classical 
style which had established itself earlier all 
over most of the continent of Europe—and this 
classical revival manifested itself most com- 
pletely in England in the eighteenth century 


where it was responsible for the unique style 
of our domestic architecture—the best ex- 
amples of which are to be seen in London, 
Brighton, Bath, and many provincial towns, 
At the close of his address Mr. Lancaster, after 
referring to the work of German architects in 
Athens on the ascension of the son of the King 
of Bavaria to the throne of Greece in 1829, 
showed that we too had repaid our debt to 
Greece in some buildings we had erected in 
Corfu during our occupation of the Ionian 
islands. 

In conclusion Mr. Guy Boas from the Chair 
said the lecture was the first on architecture 
that the Association had ever heard—an inno- 
vation that, coming from so original and widely 
informed an expert, was especially welcome. 

We have pleasure in calling the attention of 
members to the following Exhibition which 
has been organized by Mrs. Dora Sowden, a 
member of the Johannesburg (Witwaters- 
rand) Branch of the Association, and in wish- 
ing it all success. 

An Exhibition of South African Books is to 
be held in the Reading Room of South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, in January, by 
permission of the High Commissioner of the 
Union of South Africa. Her Majesty Queen 
Mary has graciously indicated her willingness 
to open it. 

This Exhibition, the first of its kind, is 
intended to illustrate the variety as well as the 
standard of South Africa writing in English 
and Afrikaans. A few Bantu books are also to 
be included. Publishers here and in South 
Africa have given valuable help in providing 
the exhibits and there will be more than 500 
books on view, ranging from literature proper 
to technical volumes and children’s stories. 

Few people, even in South Africa, are aware 
how much writing by South Africans has been 
going on during the past few years. A ‘living’ 
exhibition of this kind will call public attention 
to this development. 

We congratulate those concerned in the 
establishment of new Branches at Manchester, 
Rugby, and Worthing. The names and ad- 
dresses of their respective Hon. Secretaries, 
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with whom those wishing to join should get 
into touch, are as follows: 
MANCHESTER: Miss M. Anderson, 32 Carr 
Avenue, Prestwich, Manchester. 
Rucsy: Miss A. A. Carus-Wilson, 60 Fisher 
Avenue, Rugby. 
Wortuinc: Miss E. Gerard, Central Public 
Library, Worthing. 
We are also delighted to hear that the 
Nottingham branch has been revived, with 
Professor Pinto once more as President. At a 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 





recent meeting held at University College it was 
decided to hold five meetings during the winter 
and spring of 1946-7, to invite distinguished 
lecturers, and to arrange discussions and also 
an outing in the summer of 1947 to a place of 
literary interest. The Hon. Secretary is Miss 
Edith M. Becket, University College, Univer- 
sity Park, Nottingham. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 20 January 


1947- 


LITERARY ADVICE PANEL 


As previously announced, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association has instituted a 
Literary Advice Panel to help Members by 
advising them on their work. 

Manuscripts are read by members of the 
Committee specially qualified to deal with the 
nature of their contents. In return for the pay- 
ment made by those sending in scripts a written 
Report is sent back with the script commenting 
on its quality, indicating whether the adviser 
considers the work of a standard which will 
make acceptance by a publisher, editor, or 
theatrical manager likely, and in cases where 
acceptance is thought likely advice is added, 
where possible, as to appropriate quarters where 
the work might be submitted. 

Advice only is given in this matter. The 
Association do not undertake any arrangements with 
regard to publication, nor give any guarantee that 
publication will necessarily follow a favourable 
Report. Reports are anonymous, and no further 
correspondence can be entered into upon them. 
Scripts, which must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the appropriate sum and a stamped 


addressed envelope for return to sender, may 
be submitted dealing with Poetry, Drama, 
Fiction, English Literary Criticism and Re- 
search, Biography, Essays and Sketches, 
School Books dealing with English Literature 
or Language. 

The fees payable are as follows: 

Full-scale Prose work: £2. 2s. 

Three-Act Play: £1. 1s. 

One-Act Play: tos. 6d. 

Poems (not more than 32 lines): 15. each 
(minimum fee payable 55.). 

Longer Poems: Fee by arrangement. 

English School Books: 10s. 6d.'to £1. 15s. 
(according to length). 

Short Stories: ros. 6d. 

Essays and Sketches: 55. 

Fifty per cent. is added to these charges in 
the case of work submitted by those who are 
not Members of the Association. 

All scripts should be addressed to The 
Secretary, The English Association, 3 Crom- 
well Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked 
Literary Advice Panel. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

*A Check List of English Plays, 1641-1700. By 
GERTRUDE L. Woopwarp and G. Mé- 
Manaway. Chicago: Newberry Library. 

A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 
1850-1900. By ALLARDYCE NicoLL. Cam- 
bridge. Vol. i, 15s.; vol. ii, 255. 

Anthony Trollope. A New Judgment. By Exiza- 
BETH BowEN. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 
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* English Historical Poetry, 1599-1641. By HoMER 
NEARING, Jr. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
U.LP. 

Explorations (Essays in Criticism, mainly on Seven- 
teenth Century Literature). By L. C. Knicuts. 
Chatto. tos. 6d. 

Five Arts. A New Approach to Poetry through 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Music. 
By F. E. Hatumay. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 





*French Farce and John Heywood. By IAN Max- 
WELL. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

* Hardy in America. By Cart J. WEBER. Colby 
College Press. 

Introduction to ‘Utopia’. By H. W. Donner. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d. 

* Fohn Keats’s Fancy. By James RAtston CALD- 
WELL. [The Effect on Keats of the Psycho- 
logy of his Day.] Cumberlege. 12s. 

* Fohn Skelton’s Contribution to the English Lan- 
guage. By F. M. Satter. Ottawa: The 
Royal Society of Canada. 

Johnson Agonistes, and other Essays. By BERTRAND 
H. Bronson. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

* Katherine Mansfield. By ANNE FRus. Copen- 
hagen: Einar Munksgaard. 55. 6d. 

Othello. By H. GRANVILLE-BAaRKER. Prefaces 
to Shakespeare. Fourth Series. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 15s. 

* Paradise Lost in Our Time. By Douctas Busu. 
Cumberlege. tos. 6d. 

*Prince Henry and English Literature. By E. C. 
Witson. Cumberlege. 18s. 6d. 

Re-reading ‘The Divine Comedy’. By E. R. 
Vincent. Annual Italian Lecture of the 
British Academy, 1945. Cumberlege. 
2s. 6d. 

Renaissance in the North. By W. Gore ALLEN. 
Studies of Sigrid Undset, Kierkegaard, &c. 
Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d. 

Robert Bridges. By G. S. Gorpon. The Rede 
Lecture, 1931. Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

Ruskin: Renascence. By J. Howarp WHITE- 
HOUSE. Cumberlege. 45. 

Sources for a Biography of Shakespeare. By E. K. 
CuamBers. Cumberlege. 6s. 


Spanish Golden Age Poetry and Drama. Ed. by 


E. Auison Peers. Liverpool Studies in 
Spanish Literature: Second Series. Liver- 
pool: Institute of Hispanic Studies. 255. 


St. Fohn of the Cross, and other Studies of Spanish 


Literature. By E. Avuison Peers. Faber. 
155. 

* Studies in Language and Literature. Ed. by G. R. 
CorrMANN. Cumberlege. 18s. 6d. 


Studies in Literary Modes. By A. MELVILLE 


CrarkeE. Oliver & Boyd. 15s. 


*Sunset. By H. C. Lancaster. A History of 


Parisian Drama, 1701-1715. Cumberlege. 
335. 6d. 





SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 
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The Background of Modern Poetry. By C. M. 
Bowra. Cumberlege. 2s. 

*The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. By STEPHEN 
C. Pepper. Cumberlege. 145. 

The Beginnings of Modern American Poetry. By 
A. E. Morcan. Longmans. 1s. 

The Cult of Power. By Rex Warner. Essays 
ranging from Dickens to Dostoevsky. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

*The Dynamics of Literature. By N. C. Starr. 
Cumberlege. tos. 

* The Fundamentals of Emerson’s Literary Criticism. 
By L. E. Jorpan. Philadelphia: Penn- 
sylvania U,P. 

The Letters and Private Papers of W. M. 
Thackeray. Ed. by Gorpon N. Ray. In 
four vols. Cumberlege. 126s. 

*The Love-Game Comedy. By D. L. STEVENSON. 
Tracing the conflict from Ovid through 
Chaucer to the Elizabethans. Cumberlege. 
225. 

The Milk of Paradise. By Forrest Rew. On 
the Appreciation of Lyric Poetry. Faber. 6s. 

The Moral Poetry of Pope. By GEOFFREY 
TiLLotson. Newcastle-upon-Tyne Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 2s. 

The Peace of the Augustans. By GzorGE SAINTs- 
BuRY.- World’s Classics. Cumberlege. 
35. 6d. 

The Poet in the Theatre. By RoNALD PEAcocK. 
Routledge. ros. 6d. 

The Remarkable Story of the Shakéspearian Quartos 
of 1619. Hodgson & Co. 

* The Shakespeares and ‘the Old Faith’. By J. H. 
DE Groot. Cumberlege. 20s. 

*The Stylistic Development of Keats. By W. J. 
Bate. Cumberlege. 18s. 6d. 

The Trollopes. By L. and R. Stessins. Secker 
& Warburg. 18s. 

The Trollopian. Ed. by B. A. Bootu (pub. 
twice yearly). Cambridge. Per copy, 5s. 
Annual Subscription, gs. 6d. 

The Vision Splendid. By N. Watts. On the 
Appreciation of Poetry. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 

* The Vocabulary of Poetry. By JosEPHINE MILEs. 
Three Studies. Cambridge. 22s. 

The Writer's Responsibility. By J. DoNALD 
Apams. A Critical Survey of the American 
Literature of this Century. Secker & War- 
burg. 8s. 6d. 
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*Twentieth-Century English, Ed. by W. S. 
KNICKERBOCKER. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Society. $5. 

Virgil and To-day. By E. J. Woop. Classical 
Association in the University of Leeds. 
1s. 6d. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


* Voltaire, Dryden, and Heroic Tragedy. By T. W. 
RussELL. Cumberlege. 16s. 6d. 

* All titles marked with an asterisk are 
American, Colonial, or Continental publica- 
tions, and may therefore possibly be difficult 
to obtain in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Bristol 


Programme of Lectures. 
President: Professor D. G. James, M.A. 


Meetings at the University: 
Friday, 1 Nov., 7.30 p.m., Reception Room: 
Annual General Meeting. 
Friday, 1 Nov., 8 p.m.: ‘Oscar Wilde and the 
(So-called) Naughty Nineties’ (Professor 
H. V. Routh, M.A.). 


Friday, 6 Dec., 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: 
‘The Ideal School-Curriculum in English’ 
(Miss S. Peters, M.A.). 

Friday, 7 Feb. 1947, 8 p.m., Royal Fort 
House: Subject to be announced later 
(Professor C. L. Wrenn, M.A.). 

Friday, 7 Mar., 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: 
‘The English Short Story’ (John Garrett, 
M.A.). 


Hull 


This branch, suspended since 1941, resumed 
its activities in the beginning of 1946. On 
8 February Dr. R. R. Simpson addressed the 
branch on ‘Shakespeare and Medicine’, and 
on 14 June Dr. Offor, Librarian of the 


We hope next session to have visits from 
Dr. H. V. Routh (joint meeting with Hull 
Classical Association), Mr. Kenneth Muir, 
and Mr. Venables. 

We have already a membership of over 20. 


Brotherton Library at Leeds, spoke on 
‘Eighteenth-century Fiction’. 
Plymouth 
President: Miss B. Lee. Wed., 4 Dec.: ‘Don Quixote’ (Sir William 
Hon. Treasurer: W. H. Symons, Esq. “a 


Hon. Secretary: Miss Willis, 15 Hartley Park 
Gardens. 


1946. Forthcoming Programme: 

Wed., 2 Oct.: ‘Sir Francis Drake in English 
Poetry and Prose’ (The Rt. Hon. Isaac 
Foot). 

Sat., 2 Nov.: Subject to be announced later 
(Miss Goad, M.A.). 


Sat., 4 Jan.: ‘Jane Austen’ (The Rev. Preb. 
H. G. Green). 

Wed., 5 Feb.: Subject to be announced later 
(Mr. Garnons-Williams). 

Sat., 1 Mar.: “The Medieval Mind’ (The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser). 

Wed., 2 Apr.: ‘Some American Poets’ 


(Mr. J. J. Judge). 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Fort Hare 


23rd Annual Report for the year 1945 
Six lectures were arranged for the year but 
only five were able to be held. 


In April the President, Mr. C. Pilson, 
Principal of the High School at Lovedale, gave 


an address on ‘Some books of African Travel’. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


In May Mrs. M. W. Hellman, Librarian at 
South African Native College, lectured on the 
‘Contribution of the American Negro to 
Literature’. 

In August Mr. D. D. Stuart, head of the 
English Department at South African Native 
College, addressed the Association on ‘Change 
in Language’. 


At the September meeting Rev. M. Carrick 
lectured on ‘Nonsense Literature’. 

Owing to the inability of the November 
lecturer to be present, the October meeting 
was the final one of the year. Dr. Kerr, 
Principal of the South African Native College, 
gave a lecture entitled ‘News from Nowhere— 


a post-war phantasy’. 


Witwatersrand Branch 


President: Mr. W. E. Gooday. 
Annual report for the year ended 31 March 1946. 

Nine meetings were held during the com- 
mittee’s year of office: 

At the first of these, held on 13 April 1945, 
Miss Prudence Pryce read a paper on ‘War 
Poetry’. A large audience of about sixty people 
showed its appreciation of a masterly paper by 
one of the liveliest discussions heard at English 
Association meetings during 1945. 

On 11 May Mr. Karlton C. Johnson gave 
a very informative talk on the reading of 
Africans and the training of African librarians. 
His talk was entitled ‘Sharing Civilization’. 
The Association was fortunate in getting an 
expert to discuss a topic so vitally interesting 
to South Africans. 

On 9g June Miss Bell read a paper with the 
provocative title, ‘Is Shakespeare so great?’ 
This paper, too, provided many points for dis- 
cussion. 

On 8 July Mr. Lewis Sowden addressed an 
interested audience on “The Russian Theatre’. 

Qn 12 Oct. Mr. Allen Paton read a paper on 
‘The Poetry of Roy Campbell’. 


THE ELIZABETHAN 


Some members of the English Association may 
wish to join the Elizabethan Literary Society, 
of which Dr. F. S. Boas is President, and which 
began its fifty-sixth session (1946—7) in October. 
The meetings at present are held at the Kingsley 
Hotel, Bloomsbury Way, W.C. 1, on Monday 
evenings. Papers will be read by Mr. F. C. 
Owlett on ‘Shakespeare, the Man’ (9 Decem- 


On g Nov. Mr. N. E. Coaker led an illumi- 
nating discussion on Gerard Manley Hopkins’s 


poetry. 3 

It was decided that the last meeting of 1945, 
which was held on 14 December, should be an 
informal one, where members should bring 
for discussion extracts from reading that had 
particularly interested them. Although the 
attendance was small, this meeting was felt to 
have been a successful one. 

The subject .of the meeting held on 22 
February 1946 was ‘Some Forgotten Books’. 

On 15 March 1946 a general discussion on 
Virginia Woolf’s work was led by Mr. R. H. 
Teague and Mrs. M. Cross. 

Attendance at meetings varied from 70 to 
about 15. It is hoped that with the falling 
away of war activities, active interest in the 
Association will revive, and membership will 
increase. 

The number of members on 31 March 1945 
was 36. 

Seven Committee meetings were held during 
the year ending 31 March 1946. 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


ber), Miss Ethel Seaton on ‘Marlowe’s Light 
Reading’ (17 February), and Mr. N. Hardy 
Wallis on “The French Influence in the Tudor 
Sonnet’ (18 March). The annual subscription 
is 5s. Communications should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Joyce Brown, 32 
Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is tos. 6d., or with Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The. Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £7. 10s. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 10s. 6d. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies {1 1s. 

(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 


Place, London, S.W. 7. 











THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


An Independent Record and Review 
Issued on the 1st of the Month 
Editor: 

E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 


Subscription for twelve numbers 
15s. post free 
Single number, 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 


The numbers for October, November, and 
December, 1946, devote special attention 
to the practical problems which confront 
teachers in the various grades of Primary 
and Secondary Schools. The articles were 
written by practising teachers and others 
directly concerned with the schools. 


The October number dealt with Nur- 
SERY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS, the November 
number with MopERN AND MULTILATERAL 
ScHOooLs, and the December number with 
GRAMMAR AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Editorial Address : 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.4 














LITERARY APPRECIATION 


im CowPer Powys. The Pleasures of Literature. 
Ss. 


L. C. Knicuts. Explorations. Essays in Criticism, 
—w on the Literature of the 17th Century. 


JouN Latmrp. Philosophical Incursions into English 
Literature. 12s. 6d. 


= + cine The Cult of Power and other essays. 
s. 6d. 


Denys VAN BAKER. (Ed.) Writers of Today. 8s. 6d. 

Nevite Watts. The Vision Splendid. Essays on 
Poetry. 7s. 6d. 

p A “y > Apams. The Writer's Responsibility. 
8s. 6d. 

Forrest Rew. Milk of Paradise. Some Thoughts 
on Poetry. 6s. 

Jacques Maritain. Art and Poetry. 6s. 

ee emnen Journey to the Edge of the Morning. 


ay iam Scholarship, its meaning and value. 
s. 6d. 

Basi. Wittey. The ‘Q’ Tradition. 1s. 6d. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
4T7 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 














Contents of Volume V, No. 30 


THE LATER POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT Hermann Peschmann 
THE FORM OF BACON’S ESSAY G. Stewart Griffiths 
ENGLISH SET BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS Guy Boas 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN TURKEY B. E. C. Davis 
POEMS 
John Arlott : Evelyn Atkinson Josephine Bond 
Arundell Esdaile Roger Lancelyn Green H. W. Harding 
Phyllis Hartnoll Cc. S. Lewis E. H. W. Meyerstein 
Hubert Riley Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Volume VI, No. 31 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN THE ARAB WORLD 
Humphrey Bowman, C.M.G., C.B.E. 


THOMAS HOOD: THE MAN AND THE POET Margaret Willy 
EASTERN POETRY J. A. Chapman 
A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST—ALBERT SMITH Phyllis Hartnoll 
‘GREAT ACQUAINTANCE’ Mary Craik 
EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH Guy Boas 
POEMS 
Robin Atthill Joseph Braddock Charles Edward Eaton 
Arundell Esdaile Edward Vandermere Fleming Phyllis Hartnoll 
E. H. W. Meyerstein Marie Overton Margaret Willy 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, POETRY COMPETITION 


Contents of Volume VI, No. 32 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN LONDON: 1889-1891 Roger Lancelyn Green 
‘A TIME TO CAST AWAY STONES’ Graham Taylor 
HENRY PORTER J. M. Nosworthy 
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Charles Morgan 
REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR: 2nd Series 


“To my mind he has achieved, more than any other writer, a way of showing 
how the mind of England reacted in the years of 1940 and 1941, and again in 
1944, and of relating this to the tradition of English literature.” —B. Iror EVANS 


in The Observer. 


Edith Sitwell 
THE SONG OF THE COLD 


“The poet of this formidable and 
profound volume has heard the 
ultimate music and has the instru- 
ment to interpret it.”—CHARLES 
MorGan in the Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
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GUIDING STAR 


The simple story of a man who saw 
in France his ideal of liberty, justice 
and humanity. He lived for it and, 
at the hands of the French police 
during the war, died for it. 3s. 6d. 
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THE COMIC CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE 
“In this book we find much to bring us back to an alert normality of 


approach . . 


. we have, admirably treated, Berowne and his companions, 


Touchstone, Bottom, Beatrice and Benedick, and, most notably of all, Shylock.” 


—The Spectator. 
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‘* He is a sensitive poet striving for an individual trend of mind.” The Times. 


“* The most exciting collection of English verse published for several years.”’— 
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A new long and dramatic 
poem by 
RICHARD CHURCH 
6s. net 
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The Vision of Earth 
ROBERT HAMILTON 


A new study, based on intimate knowledge 
of the a whi at great a and 
philoso} in wi author aims at 
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value of Hudson’s vision, and the quality 
of his work as a whole.’ Frontispiece 
portrait. 10s. 6d. net 
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GERALD BULLETT 
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A new Collected Edition of the 
Works of 
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EDITOR: JOHN DOVER WILSON 
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An analysis of the philosophy of certain 
English authors as it may be deduced from their 
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Robinson Crusoe, Pope’s Essay on Man, 
Dickens, Browning, Hardy, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, etc. 12s. 6d. net 
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